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HE j 
NATURAL HAIR CARE CENTE 


The finest in personalized 
hair design and 
natural hair care 


2 |) 
SANTA CRUE 


With over 1000 flights a week, PSA is the most convenient way 
to travel in California. And you'll like our low fares, tod. Call your | 
Campus Rep., Chad F. Perenyi (408) 429-4388 or PSA. 


| catcha ’ 


CHANDU 


419 CEDAR & ELM 
Phone 425-8888 


for appointment 


Monday — 


Saturd ( f, 
eine es M2 
One block off \' </N 


Pacific - behind 
the new Catalyst 


OPEN TUES THRU SAT 10-6 


A Pretty Mama. production of 
short-sleeve jersey blouses in acetate 
and nylon, available in many 
exciting colors and prints 
Regularly $16 SALE price $10 


A variety of street-length dresses 
on sale for $10 - 


Mon—Wed 10-5:30 Thurs—Sat 10-6:30 
1012 PACIFIC AVE. © 423-6561 


Lapidary supplies and equipment 
Slabs, Cabachons, Rough and Polished 
stones, Findings and Mountings, 
Cutting oil, Tumblers, Books, Tools, 
Silver Casting and tumbling supplies. 


1325 MISSION ST. SANTA CRUZ 
425-8661 


UCLA GXfeNSION aa canreston wis ne voLA eon ott 


Applications available 
immediately. For full details 
write or call: 
Attorney Assistant Training 
Programs, UCLA Extension, 
Suite 214, P.O. Box 24902, 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 
(213) 825.0741 


Attorney Assistant Training 
Certificate Programs in 
—Corporations/Litigation 


Accredited by the American Bar Association 
Cig a eee 


UCLAeXenson Continuing educanon 


Come... 
Train at gay 
UCLA“ 


Please rush application to 


a Specialist certificate programs begin Fall, 1977 at UCLA 
@ Comprehensive 5-month day and part-time evening programs 


@ For highly qualified applicants seeking a career in the 
paralegal field 


@ Receive graduate level instruction from practicing 
attorneys and attorney assistants ; 


Se See eee SB SOS SO SSF FSF FBS SFB SS HS SFVS 2 SG @ BS @ 


Name 
@ Housing and employment assistance available Address 
B In Litigation: Learn marketable skills in trial procedures City 
. relevant to criminal and civil law ; 
ay State « ZIP 

@ In Corporations/ Litigation: 

Learn marketable skills in corporate and pension and 

profit-sharing procedures; also trial procedures ee a ee a, ee a a ea 
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VIVA LA CAUSA 


This is national farm worker week. 
The food that we eat is cultivated, 
irrigated, picked, packed, processed, 
and shipped by thousands of farm- 
workers. For the past twelve years the 
United Farm Workers Union has 
Struggled against formidable odds to 
provide all farm workers with minimal 


economic security 


and health care. 


Owing to the courage and dedication of 
the union’s members and leaders, many 
great victories have been won. Much 
however, remains to be done. 

The U.C. Agriculture Research 
Facility at Davis has recently developed 
processes that have mechanized tomato 
production. The result has been in- 
creased prices for consumers and the 


loss of jobs for farmworkers. 
Regents 


certain UC. 


That 


and ad- 


ministrators are on the boards of cor- 
porations that profit from this research 
is clearly a conflict of interest. 

The United Farm Workers’ Union 
continues its struggle and deserves our 
support. City on a Hill asks all students 
to attend U.F .W. night and continue to 
boycott non-union lettuce, grapes, and 
Gallo wines. Further on-campus ac- 
tivities will be announced. Together 


with the U.F.W.., 


we can stand up 


against the agribusiness giants. 


Maintenace Crew 


Dear Editor, ; 

It seems that the maintenance crew 
currently in charge of the UCSC campus 
upkeep are leading more restricted and 
repressed lives daily, at least while on 
the job. They have new supervisors and 
new rules, some of which are listed as 
follows : , 

1) Not unlike the bookstore situation, 
the mainstenance management no 
longer hires students for full time or 
part time employment, 


2) Although this is not a new rule, the . 


janitor is hired only after a ‘pledge of 


‘HL. beliefs’’ and a promise not to speak to. 


Si se puede, it can be done. 


anyone without being spoken to first and 
only if the matter is of work related 
importance during work hours. True, 
the new management and supervisors 
patrol work areas to strictly enforce 
these pledges, adding to the unrelaxed 


and the inhuman nature of this 
drudgery; 

3) Wages start (as existed also before 
the new management), at ap- 


proximately 300 dollars per month, and 
now a new rule has been enacted— 
work ers must use their own vehicles and 
gas while making various deliveries on 
the job. This paycheck is less than two 
dollars an hour, or minimum wage—less 
than any other U.C. campus campus, or 
school in Santa Cruz: 

4) Workers are on a tight work 
schedule —so tight that thev do not have 
; ; -- cominued on 7 


by Marta Simone and Forrest Colburn 

Students of Italian were both shocked 
and angered to learn that Cosimo 
Corsano, a lecturer in Italian, at UCSC 
for the past eight years, had been fired. 
Students are shocked because they feel 
thatCosimo isan excellent teacher, and 
angry because they consider his 
dismissal is yet another example of 
student needs and interests being 
ignored. This widespread subordination 
of student needs not only leads to cases 
such as the firing of Cosimo, but more 
importantly, points up the inability of 
meaningful student input to affect what 
is taught. 

The lack of control by students and 
language faculty in the review and 
subse quent firing of Cosimo Corsano is 
not anisolated case at UCSC. Rather, it 
is indica tive of the precarious position of 
all language faculty who lack “security 
of employment’’. In fact, these language 
instructors are powerless in all ways, 
for as an autonomous group they can 
neither hire, fire, nor set up language 
studies programs. They have no vote in 
the Academic Senate and in most cases 
are neither funded nor supported by the 
very college with which they are af- 
filiated. As such, they cannot gear their 
te aching to whatever are the college’s 
needs or expressions. In some cases the 
salaries of language: instructors are 
partially funded by the college but due to 
the teaching load (eight courses per 
year) these instructors are sometimes 
unable to teach a college course. In 
shor t, they cannot even be considered as 
true members of the academic com- 
munity 

The power to review and make 
recommendations concerning _ in- 
structors and programs lies with some 
members of the Literature Board in the 
form of review committees. Despite 
claims of fairness, the Literature 
Board's recommendations may be 
flavored by their own narrow needs. The 
study of languages is considered of use 
only as preparation for the study of 
literature, hence students spend the bulk 
of their time leaming to read and write 
the language, with little concertration 
on developing oral fluency. 

Thus, besides the offerings of the 
Literature Board, other corresponding 
aspects—such as. culture, history, 
politics, etc —are seriously lacking at 
UCSC with one notable exception, Latin 
American Studies. Even conversation 
classes are nonexistent. Cosimo Cor- 
sano has attempted to enrich his 
language courses by allowing his classes 
to be open discussions in all aspects of 
Italian culture, history, and politics, yet 
for this he has been accused of con- 
ducting classes of tourist interest. His 
method differs from the traditional 
language curriculum as_ preparation 
solely for literature study. Perhaps this 
affords ample justification for Cosimo’'s 
firing? 

With these gaps, how can a student 


Corsano Denied Tenure 


dev elop a basis with which to investigate 
foreign modes of thinking, different 
ways of life and effectively confront 
pressing world problems? A very few 
examples of the holes in Language- 
Culture related course offerings may be 
ated. We have no proper Mexican or 
Chicano studies nor instructors of these 
ethnic groups in the Language or the 
Literature Boards. Although a number 
of students, not interested Strictly in 
Literature, have designed independent 
majors in Languages and many more 
have expressed interest’ in such a 
program, no language major has been 
established. Studies in the ‘‘Fran- 
cophone” cultures of Africa, Haiti and 
elsewhere are left in the margin. No 
coordination exists between such 
disciplines as the study of Russian anda 
course in Soviet Culture. It is obvious 
that all students of languages are not 
only interested in the ‘‘classical’’ 
literatures of those languages. 

Why aren’t there other language- 
related courses taught in the language? 
Those seeking alternatives are obliged 
to put together a shaky program with 
perhaps many independent studies but 
without the real help, guidance or ex- 
posure to information the proper course 
could offer. Cosimo Corsano was given 
permission to teach one course a year 
other than Italian language, which is not 
the case for most language instructors. 
Language instructors are paid less than 
professors on the ‘‘academic ladder” 
and yet teach eight courses a year in- 
Stead of the four or five the professors 
teach Their teaching load is also 
heavier than that of lecturers in other 
dsciplines. They are told that this is 
because they do no research or 
publishing, bringing no prestige to the 
university and thus no sabbaticals 
either. 

Only three language instructors have 
been given security of employment in 
the past. Cosimo Corsano was not given 
it in his eighth year as an instructor here 
at UCSC. The reasons were not that he 
wasn't ‘‘outstanding’’, as student | 
evaluations have indicated, but that 
budgetary difficulties warranted such a 
decision. Yet the University is already 
re viewing applicants to fill his position 
this fall. He was already fired in the past 
here , and rehired. The technical pretext 
was that '72-'73 was his sixth year as a 
TA in the UC system, and as an in- 
structor at UCSC. He was reinstated 
through the support of his students and 
some faculty members who collected 
petitions and defended his case before 
the executive sector of the Language 
Committee. The technicality for which 
he was fired was thereby circumvented: 
he was subsequently graduated from a 
language associateship (the lowest 
academic rung in the whole campus 
system besides Ta’s) to the next step of 
lecturer, with the same yearly contract 
given to all other langurage instructors. 


continued on 14 
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- SANTA CRUZ HO 


Offers a full 12-week course including all 
skills necessary to produce the competant 
Horseshoer. ; 
772 Buena Vista Dr. Watsonville, 95076 

~ (408) 722-3785 


| The Center for Creative Community 
\, Cerro Gordo Ranch, Dorena Lake ‘Cottage Grove, Or.97424 


Linda Friedman & Joy Johnston 
present 


COME. 
BE THRILLED... 
REPELLED... 


& The Coral Reefer Band 


With Very Special Guests 


THE AMAZING 
RHYTHM ACES 


Thursday, May 19th, 8:00 pm 
San Jose Center 
For The Performing Arts 
$7.50, $6.50 


Tickets Available At: The San Jose Box Office: Peninsula 
Box Office. Los Altos: The Bookmark in Fremont: Tressider 
Box Office. Stanford University: All Macy's: and 
allB.A.S.S. Agencies 


For Information: 


(408) 246-1160 


The critics called 
it “Spellbinding”’... 
: ““dnrelentingly 
» ee |: erotic”’... 
““Compulsively 
readable.” 


Surrender to 
the Vampire! 


$1.95 wherever 
paperbacks are sold 


@]:) BALLANTINE 


BESIDES TENNIS ~ 


WE HAVE RACQUET BALL 
EQUIPMENT by 


It's here! The latest hilarious collection of slings 
and arrows from Garry Trudeau— 

The Pulitzer Prize-winning cartoonist whose net- 
tling political observations have made him a house- 
hold name across the country. And, often, a sensitive 
topic in Washington. 

Now Trudeau moves still farther afield—following 
Uncle Duke to China. Where, as America’s new en- 
voy, he meets a catatonically smiling Chairman Mao 
and the kind of adventures you'd expect with “an es- 
pecially tricky people.” 


OPEN = MON. I> SAT. 10-5 


A23-2978 . 


AN ESPECIALLY TRICKY PEOPLE S44 Pat <7. SANTA Ceor 
by G. B. Trudeau . ONE oe NoRTH 
department store Holt, Rinehart & Winstort AW BAY st. off MISSION 


department stores 


by Julie Kosterlitz 

In the swim: Remember that bathtub below 
Stevenson and Cowell that’s been posing as a 
University swim ming pool? Well, the plan is to give it 
a bit of competition, in the form of an Olympic-size 
pool facility: such is the recommendation of the 
Swimming Pool Workgroup to Chancellor Taylor. 
The group's report favors construction of a pool 
facility 50 meters by 75 feet, 4 ft to 13 ft depth, with 
four diving boards, and spectator bleachers at an 
estima ted initial cost of $1,900,000, and an additional 
annual expense of $136,000 (estimate). 

‘The workgroup envisions that funding for the pool 
would come primarily from the State and Reg Fees 
($500,000 from each), with local governments, 
Foundations, private sources, and alumni con- 
tributions making up the $900.00 balance. As a less- 
costly alternative, the report mentions a 60 ft wide 
version of the pool including only three diving 


boards; it also acknowledges that construction costs 


will be substantially inflated by 1979 or 1980. 


Meanwhile, Chancellor Taylor is asking the Reg 
Fee comittee to cut back their expenditures by $80,000 
next year... 


..Now UC it, Now U don’t: the turnover in the ad- 
minStrative eschellons these days borders on the 
apocalyptic: Not only are we getting a brand new 


Chancellor, but the Dean of the University Extension 
is resigning, the position of Dean of Natural Sciences 
has yet to be permanantly filled, the Dean of the 
graduate department is resigning, Crown Provost Ed 
Landesman is resigning, for health reasons; College 
Eight is seeking a new Provost; and Provosts 
Silverman and Diaz may well be gone on sabbatical 
for parts of the upcoming year;... and of course 


Academic Vice Chancellor Cota Robles threatens to 


leave every year.... 


The next Vice Chancellor of Student Affairs will be 
selected by the Chancellor within the next week. 
Acting Vice-Chancellor Paul Niebanck and David 
Tilley from Stonybroak of the State University of New 
York are the prime contenders, but only Angus knows 


for sure... 


Women on this campus should note the an 
nouncement on the recall of defective diaphragms on 
page 14 Why is it that the County was the only agency 
to noti fy the women to whom these were issued? They 


not only promptly sent in a Press release, but sent 


. letters to all those concerned. The Campus Health 


Center contacted the Press in an offhand matter a 
week later than the County and stated that it would 
not be possible for them to send out letters. Maybe 
they would like to do some abortion counseling, after- 
thefact——the gravity of the issue warrants con- 
sidera bly more consideration than it appears to have 


received. 
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UFW:An Historic Struggle 


by Billy Robinson 
On September 8, 1965 a few hundred Filipino farm- 
worders began a strike against grape growers in the 
San Joaquin valley town of Delano. Members of the 


Agriquitural Workers Organizing Committee (AWOC — 


AFL-CIO), they were striking for a wage of $1.40. At 
that time, farmworkers in the fields of Delano were 
receiving $1.10 an hour, while Braceros (government 
recruited workers from Mexico) received $1.40 an hour. 


Within two weeks, the AWOC workers were joined by 
the predominantly Mexican members of the National 
Farm Workers Association, a group organized some 
two years previously by Cesar Chavez and others. The 
ensuing strike, and the united action of AWOC and the 
NF WA. was the beginning of the United Farm Workers, 
and marked a crucial turning point in the struggle farm 
workers had waged for nearly a century. 


For decades preceding this strike, growers had in 
large part been sucessful in keeping farm workers 
divided by nationality and race amidst a hostile white 
populace in California’s agricultural centers. Labor 
agitation by sucessive waves of Chinese, Japanese, 
Filipino, Mexican, and dust-bowl refugees, had been 
frustrated by divisions among farm workers. (The 
na ture of work and struggle for farm workers up until 
the Second World War is well recorded in Carey Mc- 
Williams’ classic work, Factories in the Fields.) 


UC 
vs. UF 


by Hugh MacIntosh 

Several University of California regents and ad- 
ministrators were accused here Tuesday of having 
con flic ts-of-interest because of their connections with 
the agriculture industry. 

Don Villarejo, a lecturer at UC Davis, told an 
Assembly subcommittee that William Coblentz, chair of 
the UC Boardof Regents, is a managing partner of ASA 
Farms N.V. which, Villarejo said, owns $1 million of 


“tomato cropland in Yolo County. 


“The UCDavis campus played a crucial role in 
developing both the mechanical tomato harvester and 
the special tomato variety that is not damaged by this 
kind of harvesting,’’ he said. 

Villarejo said UC Vice President Chester McCorkle 
and UC Vice President of Agricultural Sciences James 
Kendrick hold positions with the agriculture industry 


continued on 12 


There was another factor that made the United Farm 
Workers Movement stronger and more sucessful than 
any farm worker struggle before it. The United Farm 
Workers (UFW) were able to break the issolation of 
farmworkers from the bulk of working and progressive 
people throughout the United States: it was this 
isolation that had doomed previous struggles in the 
fields to small individual victories at best, and allowed 
carlier movements to be crushed and defeated. 

Starting with the Delano Grape Strike of 1965, the 
UF W was able to secure the crucial support of many 
tradeunion and church groups. Particularly important 
in the early days was the support given by the United 
Auto Workers (UAW) and the _ International 


Longshoreman Workers Union (ILWU). 

In addition, the UF W brought the struggle of farm- 
workers to cities in Califomia and throughout the 
United States. Since the first grape boycott called by the 


UFW back in 1966, thousands of farmworkers and 
volunteers have worked long and hard bringing the 
message of the farmworkers, of their struggle and 
unionization and social injustice in the fields, to the men 
and women of US. cities who buy the products of 
California agribusiness. The boycotts have not only 
had a financial effect upon growers, but more im- 
portantly, have provided the basis for political and 
fina ncials upport of the UFW throughout the nation, and 
particularly here in California. Without this support the 
ha rd ought legis lati ve campaign, which has resulted in 
the passage of of the Agricultural Relations Act 
‘ARLA) could never have taken place. The ARLA is the 
first lawin the United States to give farmworkers the to 
right to secret ba llot elections for unionization; (farm- 
warkers had been excluded from all labor relations 
acts). 

The history of the United Farm Workers movement 
teaches us that workers must wage their struggles 
united, no matter their race or nationality, and that 
stuggle in isolation, no matter how fierce or just, can 
never match the strength that solidarity brings. These 
are invaluable lessons for those of us who wage similar 
struggles; they point to the continued need on our part 
to support the farm workers struggle for justice against 
agribusiness in whatever way we can - financially, 
politically, through boycotts, education, and related 
struggles which may take place closer to home. 


UFW: 
Update 


by John Fitzgerald 

On March 10, 1977, an historic agreement was con- 
cluded between the United Farm Workers Union and 
the Teamsters Union. That agreement marked clear 
lines of jurisdiction in the fight to organize agricultural 
workers. Teamsters are sticking to their historic turf— 
truckers and cannery workers. The UFW has cleared 
the way for its task of organizing farmworkers. Similar 
agreements between the two unions have been made in 
the past, and broken. However, since wide publicity and 
public approval that has been given by the leadership of 
both unions, it appears as though this agreement will 
Stick. 

Since the agreement, the UFW has been able to focus 
its energies on fighting its real enemy —agribusiness. 
Locally it has been doing very well. Contracts covering 
West Foods (mushrooms) in Soquel and several Wat- 


continued on 12 


Perils of Pesticides 


by Jaime Robinson : 

Each year Califomia’s food supply is drenched with 
poisons. According to the Department of Food and 
Agriculture over 50,000 tons of pesticides (10 percent of 
the US. total) were sprayed on the states, fields, and 
ore hards in 1976. : 

These economic poisons are responsible for some of 
the bumper crop of cosmetically perfect fruits and 
vegetables that appear covered with plastic on 
supermarket shelves. But the pesticides also drift with 
the wind onto untilled land or run off the fields into the 
streams and rivers destroying the natural econolgical 
balance and after decades of intensive use they have 
produced new breeds of pesticide-resistant bugs. 

But the most immediate and devastating impact of 
pes ticide application is on the men, women and childre 
who harvest the food the nation eats, the migrant farm- 
workers. 

Vastness of the problem 

California’s growers are increasingly turning to 
organophosphate pesticides to replace the old 
chalrinated hydrocarbons since DDT’s fall from grace 
several years ago. Organophosphates have the ad- 
vantage of degrading more rapicly than the chlorinated 
hydrocarbons but cause even more toxic. Designed to 
attack the nerve transmission systems of insects the 
poisons can be equally deadly to humans since all 
ambulatory life forms have common nerve. tran- 
smission mechanisms. 

The amount of damage to human life done by the 
pesticides is difficult to estimate due to grossly 
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inadequate statistical data collection methods. 

The State Department of Health’s records show a 
total of 1343 illnesses resulting from exposure to 
pss ticides in 1976, of which 165 were attributed to farm- 
workers, as opposed to loaders and applicators. Dr. 
Ephraim Kahn, chief of the Health Department’s 
Epicemiological Studies Laboratory, -estimates 
however, that these figures reveal no more than one or 
two percent of the true number of cases. 

Pesticide poisonings go unrecognized also because 
data is taken from workman’s compensation claims 
filed by farmworkers in response to poisonings. 
However, a study conducted by the University af 
Califomia at Davis revelaed that an average of 70 
percent of the farmworkers were completely ignorant 
of the existence of the workman's compensation 
system. 

As a device for helping solve particular poisoning 
cases, the workman's compensation system is wor- 
thless. According to the Legislative Audit Committee's 
recent report, an average of 68 days elapses between 
the time a workman’s compensation claim is filed and 
the time when the report reaches the local health of- 
ficials for investigation. 

Medicine and politics 

The medical problems of pesticide poisoning and the 
statistical problems of measurement are based on 
political problems of power and economic interest. 
Critics charge that the state’s vast regulatory 
mechanism fails so manifestly to protect farmworkers 
ento are powerful 
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enough to crippke it. 

Critics all point to the designation of the Department 
of Food and Agriculture (DFA) as the regulatory 
agency for farmworker safety as the most crucial 
problem. The DFA’s primary role is the promotion of 
the state’s agriculture and its officials work closely with 
grower groups. 

To havethesame agency responsible for the safety of 
farm workers whose interests are often opposed to those 
growers bring the DFA automatically under suspicion 
of ca@nflicts of interest. 

State action 

Two bills have recently been introduced into the state 
Senate in response to the spreading crisis in pesticide 
poisoning. Both are supported by the CRLA and the 
United Farm Workers of America. 

Senator Petris of Oakland is sponsoring a bill that 
would move the regulation of farmworker health 
completely out of the Department of Food and 
Agriculture and place it in the Occupational Health 
Branch of the Department of Health, as well as man- 
date stricter controls. ; 

The future of the bill is uncertain because of the 
grower interests who want pesticide regulation to 
remain under the DFA and who have the support of 
Governor Brown. Governor Brown recently fired the 
militant head of the Health Department’s Occupational 
Health Branch, Dr. David Parkinson, in part because of 
Park inson’s activist involvement in farmworker health 
issues. 


' continued on_]2__ | 
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There 18 a difference! 


PREPARE FOR: 


‘ 


’ Our broad range of prog’ams provides an umbrella of test- 
ing know-how that enables us to offer the best preparation 
available, no matter which course is taken. Over 38 years 
of experience and success. Small classes. Voluminoys 
home study materials. Courses that are constantly up- 
dated. Permanent centers open days & weekends all year. 
Complete tape facilities for review of class lessons and for 
use of supplementary materials. Make-ups for missed les- 
sons at our centers. 


ECFMG - FLEX 
| NAT'L MEDICAL BOARDS 
| NAT'L DENTAL BOARDS 


* Flexible Programs And Hours 


ASK ABOUT OUR 
COMPACT COURSES 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
(415) 433-1763 
PALO ALTO: 

(415) 327-0841 


Centers in Major U.S. Cities 
and Lugano, Switzerland 


H. 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER — 


TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 
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WE’VE MOVED! 


LOW COST 
Auto: Insurance 
for College Students 


| 427-3272 
CAMPUS INSURANCE 
SANTA CRUZ 


303 Water Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


(Just west of the intersection of Ocean & Water 
Sts. Across from the County Gov. Center) 


A PROFESSIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM 
LONE MOUNTAIN COLLEGE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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MASTER’S PROGRAM 


IN LEGAL STUDIES FOR THE 


LEGAL ASSISTANT 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT. LEGAL STUDIES PROGRAM 
TONE MOUNTAIN COLLEGE. 2800 TURK BOULEVARD, BOX 1 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 1150752 7000 BX T 208 
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RCCORDS § COMICS 


MOI CEDAR ST, SANTA CRUZ ,EARTH 423-3949 


Briefs 


Conference \ 
UCSC THIRD WORLD STUDENT CONFERENCE: 
Friday Saturday, May 13-14 at Cowell College. An all- 
ethnic weekend conference focusing on key areas 
related to the quality of Third World Education on the 
UC, Santa Cruz campus in relation to broad social, 
cultural, and political questions affecting Third 
World peoples domestically and_ internationally. 
Events will feature a special Friday night potluck 
dinner with keynote speakers from Third World 
campus student organizations, and important 
Saturday workshops on the significance of Third 
World Academics, Communications, Campus 
Politics, Social and Cultural events, and Cummunity 
Struggles will be held in order to develop collective 
pdicy-guidelines for the academic year 77-78. 


Anti-Prison Railily 


SACRAMENTO RALLY AGAINST PRISON CON- 
STRUCTION: Individuals or community groups 
opposed to the building of new state prisons are urged 
to come to Sacramento on Monday, May 9. At 9 am, 
the Califomia Department of Corrections (CDC) is 
going to ask the Senate Finance Committee for six 
million dollars to begin planning a women’s prison for 
Northern California. It is important that community 
groups be present at this hearing to protest the 
allocation of funds for prison construction and to 
defend their claims to that money for human ser- 
vices. A general rally will take place at noon outside 
the Capitol Building (near 11th and L Streets). For 
more information about these events, and to form car 
pods to attend them, call 425-0639 or 427-3668. 


Maicom X Play 


MALCOLM X PLAY— ‘‘A Portrait of Malcom X”’, a 
two act play dramatically interpreting the life and 
times of Malcolm X, written by Luster Henry, an 
Oakes College student, opens May 13th, Performing 
Arts Concert Hall, 8:30 pm. For more information, 
call Endia Wallace at 476-1821. 


\ 

Women’s Health 
The Santa Cruz Women’s Health Colective offers Self- 
Help Workshops once monthly. The upcoming 
work sh op is planned for Monday, May 9 at 7:30 pm, It 
will provide an opportunity for women to learn how to 
do vaginal and breast self-examination as well as to 
discuss topics such as birth control, vaginitis, 
researc hing medical problems and rights of patients. 
Women will participate in a feedback session at the 
end of the evening in order to provide community 
input to be used in planning future workshops. For 
more information, contact the Santa Cruz Women’s 
Health Collective, 250 Locust St., Santa Cruz, or call 
427-3500. 


Art Pearl 


Dr. Art Pearl, Professor of Education at UCSC, will 
present his views on ‘TOWARDS A MORE HUMAN 
EDUCATION” on Wednesday noon, May 11, at the 
YWCA, under the sponsorship of the Women’s In- 
tem ational League for Peace & Freedom, Santa Cruz 
branch. Luncheon will be served at 11:30. For 
reser vations and information, please call 476-5869 or 
475-4577. 


Roadside Attraction 


Parsifal’s Players is holding a benefit featuring 
‘‘Roa dside Attraction’: Sunday May 8 in the College 
V dining Hall at 8:30 pm. There is no fixed admission 
See everyone is encouraged to donate what he or 
she can. 


Shrew Auditions 


Auditions for college production of “Taming of the 
Shrew" under visiting director of Oxford & Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare Co. Friday, 10am, Cowell Cofee 
Shop. Info: 426-5840 


Video Workshop 


Womens Works, a part of the Lesbian Umbrella 
Organization, presents a Video Workshop and 
showing for women. Workshop on use of video 
equipment at 6 pm sharp. Showings of tapes by Los 
Angeles women video artists at 7:30, at Mother Right 
Bookstore, 538 Seabright, $1.50. Childcare available 
by calling 426-3953 in advance. This workshop is for 
all women interested in video skills, no previous 
ex perience necessary. 
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Reflections 


f by Daniel Golden 

On ‘April 30, two years ago, the Viet- 
nam Liberation Army's tanks raced 
past the deserted U.S. Embassy on 
Thong Nhat Avenue in central Saigon 
and smashed thru the gates of the 
Presidential Palace. The Saigon 
govem ment had collapsed, ending thirty 
years of warfare and US. control over 
southern portions of Vietnam. 

Far off Vietnam's coast, Saigon’s high 
ranking officials were descending in 
he licoptors to the decks of U.S. aircraft 
carriers. U.S. naval inspectors, sorting 
through the refugees’ luggage began 
finding caches of gold, gems and other 
valuables. Onekilo of pure Heroin taken 
from former Saigon President and Air 
Force Commander Nguyen Cao Ky, was 
tossed overboard. 

The silence that had first greeted the 
liberation army in Saigon’s streets 
ended as crowds of cheering citizens 
emerged from their homes. Gone 
fore ver were the days of dark intrigue 
that surrounded the CIA’s Colonel 
Land sdale in the mid-1950’s. Gone were 
the days of ‘‘pacification,” ‘‘search and 
destroy,” and “Vietnamization,’ code 
words for America’s bloody imperialist 
designs. Gone was the long line of 
American officials: Harkins, Lodge, 
Taylor, Westmoreland, . Abrams, 
Bunk er, Martin, whose job it had been to 
subdue Vietnam for American interests. 

Gone too were the governments 
created by the Americans: first Bao 
Dai, then Diem and Nhu, then the 
Generals Khanh, Ky,Thieu, and finally 


‘Post war issues, 
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on Vietnam 


Minh. Viemam, with casualties running 
into the millions had finally thrown off 
foreign domination. America was 
defeated and Saigon was reborn from 
the ashes as Ho Chi Minh City. 

This momentous event occured only 
two years ago. The issue of America’s 
involvement in Vietnam, which had 
dominated the nation’s media for more 
than ten years immediately vanished 
from the headlines like a bad dream. 
amnesty, recon- 
struction aid, war crimes, etc., were all 
buried like so many rotting corpses. 
Instead of facing these -issues 
courageously, the nation’s leadership 
and the news media told Americans 
implicitly to just forget about the whole 
damn mess. 

But who can forget? The young 
mothers with anguished eyes clutching 
theirnapalm seared babies. The crowds 
af young Americans buming flags and 
draft cards as fiot police charged 
through clouds of tear gas. The prayers 
by the young Buddhist monks as they 
doused themselves with gasoline and 
struck the spark of suicide. The empty 
look of disdain in the G.Is’ eyes as they 
pok ed at the rows of “Vietcong’’ bodies 
with their rifles for the benefit of the 
CBS nightly news in living color. Lyndon 
Johnson’s broken farewell address. 
Spiro Agnew’s stem vbdice of the silent 
majority. Richard Nixon’s smug 
‘limited duration protective reaction”’ 
bombing strikes. Henry Kissinger’s 
‘peace is at hand”’ statement followed 
by the infamous Christmas bombings of 


Cinco de Mayo At: UCSC 


by Mark Rocha 
Each year Chicanos in the United 
States celebrate Cinco de Mayo in 
commemoration of the victory won in a 
small city in Mexico. 


In 1862, Benito Juarez, President of 
Mexico, found that his country was on 
the brink of an economic crisis. It was 
evident that al payments on national 
debts would have to be suspended until 
Mexico could find some source of 
financial aid. The creditors; Spain, 
England, and France, knowing Mexico's 
predicament, soon had visions of 
transforming Mexico into a colony. With 
the United States in the midst of a civil 
war, there would be no danger of 
American Intervention. 

Napoleon III, Emperor of France, 
realized that Mexico was having 
financial trouble and devised a plan to 
take it over. His plan was to demand 
approximately 12 million pesos worth of 
debts owed to France.by Mexico, hoping 
she would not be able to pay. The 
government’s failure to pay would serve 
as a provocation for sending French 
troops to Mexico. 

Knowing that Spain and England 
might intervene, the plan was carried 
out. Foreseeing a conflict, England and 
Spain quickly abandoned any idea of 
Mexico's conquest. Napoleon would now 
be assured of continuing his reign as 
emperor by taking Mexico for his own. 

All of this would have transpired if it 
had not been for an incident in the town 
of Puebla, which occurred in May of 
1862. French troops landed at Veracruz 
and under orders from Napoleon, 
General Laurencez began a march to 
Mexico City. Already plans of a 
provisional government were being 
negotiated through one of Napoleon's 
emissaries. 

French troops marched in a direct 
route to Mexico City expecting little or 


no Opposition. Only one town, Puebla, 
stood in the path of the march. 

General Ignacio Zaragoza foresaw the 
coming of the French and gathered up 
4,000 ill-equipped and poorly trained 
men to protect the city. When the 
French forees, the best army in the 
world, arrived at Puebla, General 
Laurencez ordered an attack. Six 
thousand well-armed and fine-trained 
men rushed the city. On that da y the 5th 
of May, to the astonishment of the world 
and to the humiliation of France, the 
French troops were defeated. 

The battle of Cinco de Mayo proceeded 
Mexican Independence and was_ in- 
strumental in keeping the Americas free 
of European control. In this battle, 
Mexico proved to the world that she 
would not tolerate foreign invasion. 
These days are significant of the 
struggle for self-determination which 
outlines Mexican history. 

In commermoration of our Mexican 
ancestors and in recognition of the 
struggle in which we are still engaged, 
Chicanos throughout the south-west 
celebrate these 5 days in May!! 

May ist—Reception for Chieano Art 
Exhibit (display throughout week), 
Kresge Art Gallery, 3 pm. 

May 5th—Music, ‘El Sol y la Tierra’; 
Speaker, Dolores Huerta, Vice- 
president of UFWA, Upper Quarry, 2 
pm. 
May 5th Program—College V Dining 
Commons, 7:30-11 pm; Speaker 
Assemblyman Art Torres, UCSC 
alumnus, Film - ‘“Chulas Fronteras”, 
Mexican Folkdancers - Los Mejicas de 
UCSC, Mariachis Mariachi 
Michoacanos. 

May 6th—‘The Mo ‘tambo Band’ from 
Fresno, Cowell Dining Commons, 91. 

May 11th—Theatre group - Teatro de 
la Gente “El hombre que se_ bolbio 
loco”, Stevenson Dining Commons, 7:30 


Hanoi. The horrors and losses suffered 
cannot be forgotten. 

Recently, Vietnam has been creeping 
ba ck into the public mind. Several b ooks 
onthe subject ha ve been released and at 
least one major motion picture is in the 
works. More importantly, the Carter 
administration with its, born-again war 


criminals, seems willing to reestablish 


diplomatic relations. 

The Vietnam war laid bare the basic 
contradictions of the American polity. 
The social and economic effects of the 
war continue to be with us. The military- 
industrialgovernmental alliance that 
committed America to the War still 
holds political power. 

In the light of all this, it is disgraceful 


and alarming that intensive study of the 


. reasons behind American involvement 


in Vietnam isn't required curricula at 
UCSC. The new generation of students, 
unworried by the dratt, and bored by the 
right to vote, are largely ignorant of 
recent history. With Vieam edging 
into the news, their understanding of 
present events will hinge on their un- 
derstanding of the past. A study of the 
polices of intervention pursued in 
Vietnam by our government will arm 
the vigilant student with imformation 
vital to our future well-being. 


Editors Note: Next week City on a Hill 
will run an article describing the effects 
of liberation on Vietnam. 


May Day In Santa Cruz 


by Paul Glickman 

Cloudy skies and occasional showers 
failed to deter some 200 Santa Cruz 
leftists from celebrating International 
Worker’s Day last Sunday. 

A march from J.C. Penney’s parking 
lot to San Lorenzo Park started the day 
off. At the park, various organizations 
set up tables, several bands, poets, and 
speakers provided entertainment. 

A member of the May Ist Coalition, 
organizers of the rally, revealed the 
group’s plans to try and bring about a 
unified Left in Santa Cruz. Recognizing 
that the history of the American Left is 
filled with internal strife and fac- 
tionalism, the spokesperson pointed out 
that a united movement would have a 
much greater potential for effecting 
social change. 

Same of the groups represented at the 
rally were: Chile Support Group, the 
Communist League, NAM _ (New 
American Movement), PFSA (People 


for a Free South Africa), CALM 
(Citizens ‘Against Legalized 
Militarism), the IWW (Industrial 


Workers of the World), the Puerto Rico 
Solidarity Committee, Texas Farm- 
workers , AFSCME loca]! 1728, the newly- 
formed CED (Campaign for Economic 
Democracy), the Lesbian Umbrella 
Organization, and the UFW. 


Many causes were discussed during 
the day. A worker from the Catalyst 
asked people to boycott that club in 
support of the unionizing efforts of the 
workers there. Literature put out by 
ACTWU (Amalgamated Clothing and 


continued from 5 
time for small breaks, or for small but 
important duties. For instance, in 
Performing Arts they do not have time 
to dust pianos, which is the obvious task 
and what they are hired to do to main- 
tain the building. 

These workers are denied important 
and necessary rights: they are treated 
as automatons who must devote all 
energies to hurried and unrewarding 
tasks, are grossly underpaid, and are 
truly expbited. ; 

We ask for interested students, 
faculty, and administration to offer 
support to these fellow workers in their 
struggle, publicity, organization (for 
example by petitions, or perhaps 
through the student union), thought- 
fulness, and encouragement. 


Barbara’ Bunn, College V, Box 404. 


Textile Workers Union) called for a 
boycott J.P. Stevens textile corporation, 
producer of various lines of carpets, 
linens, towels, and hosiery. Besides 
listing charges including tax evasion, 
discriminatory employment practices, 
poor working conditions and insufficient 
wages, the literature revealed that JP. 
Stevens. has been found guilty. of 
violating the National Labor Relations 
Act 15 times since 1963. 

May Day. commemorates an event 
which took place in Chicago, in 1886: on 
May Ist of that year the city’s workers 
took part in a demonstration calling for 
an eight-hour work day. The infamous 
Haymarket Riot occured three days 
later, in which an unidentified person 
threw a bomb which killed several 
people, including some policemen. 
Seven workers were - arrested and 
charged with the crime. Four were 
eventually hanged, while the other three 
received life sentences, though they. 
were pardoned years later. 

The Second International’s First 
Congress, in Paris in 1889, designated 
May 1, 1890 as a day for world-wide 
labor demonstrations. 

On May Day 1977, rallies in Moscow 
reportedly invalved two million people. 
Japan saw millions observe the oc- 
casion, and thousands of Jewish and 
Arab workers marched through the 
streets of Tel Aviv, Israel. - : 

In the United States, however, May 1 
is Officially recognized as ‘‘Law Day.” 
In stituted in 1958, it isa holiday designed 
to "encourage citizen support of law 
and law-enforcement.” 


Greg Paulson, College V, Box 640, 335- 
3087 


Swtikes Tenure 


Dear Editor: J 
I, as a student, would like to express 
my concern with the possibility that 
Eugene Switkes, Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry, will not receive tenure. The 
course review clearly indicates that 
Gene is generally regarded as an ex- 
ceptional teacher who is well prepared 
and responsive to his classes. Even in 
large introductory classes, Gene shows 
interest in each student’s progress. 
.Ican only speculate about the reasons 
: continued on 12 ~ 
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Thursday 


LECTURE—Dolores Huerta, vice-president of UFW: 
‘‘UFW”’; also music by ‘‘E] sol y la tierra; 2 pm, Upper 
Quarry; Free 

PHYSICS COLLOQUIA—Rich Muller, UC, Berkeley: 
‘‘Radiadisotope Dating with a Cyclotron’’; 4 pm, Rm 221, 
Natural Sciences 2; Free 

COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT—5:15, Cowell Library: 
David Wooldridge, British conductor, composer & author 
will give a lecture: ‘7,5th Birthday Tribute to Britain’s 
leading composer, Sir William Walton, O.M.’’ Musical 
illustrations, recorded interviews with Sir William and 
Sir Laurence Olivier. After dinner: ‘The Rick Walker 
Band’’—the finest in student ‘produced and performed 
music 

WORLD STUDIES TABLE—Wally Goldfrank, Associate 
Professor of Sociology: ‘‘The US. and the World.in the 
Next Twenty Years”; 5:30 pm, Merrill Baobab Rm. 
(informal discussion over dinner) 

MECHA PROGRAM-—Speaker: Art Torres, L.A. 
Assemblyman, Entertainment: Los Mejicas Dance 


_ Group, Mariachi music, film ‘“‘Chulas Fronteras”, and a 


Teatro; 7:30 pm, College V Dining Hall; Free 

MO VIE—ON THE WATERFRONT with Marlon Brando, 
Karl Malden, Rod Steiger; 8 & 10:15, Stevenson Dining 
Hall; Stev. students 50 cents, others $1.00 
MOVIE—RIDERS ON THE RAIN. (1970) dir. Rene 
Clement, and OCCURANCE AT OWL CREEK BRIDGE 
(1962) ; 8 pm, Oakes 105, ree 

SOUTHEAST ASIAN STUDIES EVENING—Teeranu te 
Bumrungruk, graduate. student in Economics, N.Y. 
University will speak on ‘‘Thailand Today: The Student 
Movement and Political Crisis”, including slides & 
discussion. Rare photos of the military coup in Thailand, 
Oct. 6, 1976; conditions in the aftermath of the coup. 
Reception following; 8 pm, Merrill Baobab Rm.; Free 
RADIO PROGRAM—8:30 pm, ‘‘Musica Latina”, with 
Santa Cruz News Collective, KZSC 88.1 FM 


Friday 


MEETING—TASK FORCE FOR INSTRUCTIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT: 3-5 pm, Rm 415, Social Sciences 
PSYCHOBIOLOGY SEMINAR—Dyane_  Mistick, 
Professor of Psychology, Stanford: “The Role Of 
Peripheral Inhibition in the Escape Behavior of 
Crayfish”; 3:15 pm, Rm 499, Social Sciences; Free 
PRO BASEBALL GAME—S.F. Giants vs Mets; $5 in- 
cludes transportation and ticket; Pay in advance at P.E. 
Office; Leave FH parking lot at 5 pm 

MO VIE—A THOUSAND CLOWNS with Jason Robards & 
Cuckles Mc Chipmunk; 7 & 9:30 pm, Classroom 2; $1.00 
DR AMA— “Life is A Dream”’ a play by Calderon de la 
Barca, directed by John Hellweg; 8 pm, Performing Arts 
Theater; Students and Sr. Citizens $1.50, general $250 
(Also Saturday) 

RA DIO PROGRAM-—7:00 pm, *‘Community News”, news 
of interest to the university and community, KZSC 88.1 
FM 

MO VIE—FACE OF ANOTHER dir. Hiroshi Tishigaha ra. 
Anexecutivelives a Jekyll jnd Hyde existence because of 
the handsome mask that covers his hideously scarred 
face (Japanese with subtitles); 7:30 & 10 pm, Thimann 
Lecture Hall 3, $1.00 

CO NCER T-RECITAL— Michael Smolens presenting solo 
piano works by Brahms, Schoenberg, and Chick Corea’s 
trio for flute, bassoon and piano; Original classical & jazz 
compositions with an electric group; 8 pm, Performing 
Arts Concert Hall; Free 

DANCE—“‘The Montambo Band” from Fresno; 9 pm, 
Cowell Dining Hall; Stevenson students free, others $1.00 


Saturday 


HIKING—Pt. Lobos Reserve near Carmel; 50 cents 


FOR THE WEEK OF MAY 5 THROUGH MAY 


transportation fee; Leave from FH parking lot at 9 am; 
Bring lunch; sign up x4518 

RADIO PROGRAM—3:00 pm, “El Puro Melao’’, Latin 
jaz & Salsa, KZSC 88.1 FM; 6 pm, ‘In the Public In- 
terest’, a look at active alternative press & broadcasting 
movements, KZSC 88.1 FM 

MO VIE—SWEPT AWAY BY AN UNUSUAL DESTINY 
IN THE BLUE SEA OF AUGUST, the Lina Wertmuller 
film starring Giancarlo Giannini & Mariangela melato; 7 
& 9:30 pm, Classroom 2; $1.00 

MOVIE—NIGHT AT THE OPERA, a Marx Brothers 
classic; 7:30 &9:30 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3; $1.00 
DANCE PERFORMANCE—Ann Dowdell, senfor concert 


in Theater Arts: Modem dance; 8 pm, Field House Dance ~ 


Sqdio ; Free 

CONCERT—‘Sweet Honey in the Rock’’, a_ black 
women’s acapella quartet from Wuhington D.C.; 8 pm, 
College V Dining Hall; Free 
CONCERT-RECITAL—Wayne Horvitz, piano: ‘To is is 
to Was’’, compositions by Horvitz, Charlie Parker, Duke 
Ellington, Thelonius Monk, and Cole Porter; 8:30 pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall; Free 


Sunday 


RADIO PROGRAM—10 am, ‘‘Theater in Santa Cruz’’, 
interviews with 3 theater forces in S.C.; 5 pm, ‘‘Com- 
munity News’; 6pm, ‘‘Sports Rap”, interview with Dr. 
Thomas Tutko, sports psychologist; 8 pm, ‘Allman 
Tapes’’, special Allman Bros. tapes, KZSC 88.1 FM 
SAILING—On the Shields; $4.00 payable in advance at 
P.E. Office; Leave from Yacht Harbor, F dock at 12 noon 
and sail until 4 pm; Skipper provided 

SKATEBOARD RACES—Open to UCSC students, 
faculty, and staff only; Practice starts at 12:30 pm; 
Slalom begins at 1 pm; downhill race at 3:30 pm. Propoer 
safety equipment must be worn. Sign up at P.E. Office or 
at race; 50 cents entry fee 

DANCE PERFORM ANCE—Ann Dowdell, senior concert 
in Theater Arts: Modern Dance; 2:30 pm, Upper Quarry; 
Free 

ISR AELI DANCING—AIll levels; teaching and requests ; 
walk in , dance out. 7 pm, old Martial Arts Sm. 
Free(Every sunday, spring quarter) 

FOLK DANCING—First hour teaching with Howard 
Young, followed by request international folk dancing; 7 
pm, Field House Dance Studio; ree (Every Sunday, 


. spring quarter) 


GALA (Gay & Lesbian Alliance )— General meeting ; 7:30 
pm, Kresge Co,muter Lounge 
CONCERT—Phil Smith's senior recital: ‘‘Skyscapes—or 


Narth & South of What it is’’; An evening of jazz from. 


North & South America featuring two bands. One will 
play traditional & coentermporary jazz, the other will play 
cookin’ Latin Jazz; 8 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall: 
Free 

UNIVERSITY ne dae & CHAMBER SINGERS— 
Concert of contenYporary music for chorus and _ or- 
chestra ; 8 pm, First Congregational Church, 900 High St., 
S.C.: Free 


Monday 


RADIO PROGRAM—9am, *‘Liberation..."’ wake up to 
rock, reggae, raps & telephone responses; 7:30 pm, 
“Mary McCaslin Sister Star’’, interviews & music with 
S.C. Women’s Rjio Collective, KZSC 88.1 FM 
SEMINARK—John McCredie, Consul General for 
Australia, in San Francisco: “Australian Foreign 
Policy” an informal meeting; Brown Baggers welcome, 
beverage provided; 12 noon-1 pm, Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge; Free . 
ASIAN FOOD FESTIVAL—Will be selling different Asian 
foods, 11 am-1:30 pm, Cowell Courtyard 

MEETING FOR BIOLOGY MAJORS—Will discuss new 
faculty positions, a human anatomy-physiology class, 
election of next year’s representatives, and the upcomi ng 


symposium on undergraduate research in biology; Bring 
your ideas & concerns; 4pm, Thimann LectureHall I 
SCIENCE TABLE—Elliot Leventhal, Professor of 
Genetics, Stanford: ‘Exploring Mars with Viking 
Cameras’’: (Informal discussion over dinner); 5:45 pm, 
Merrill Baobab Rm. 

MOVIE—DUPONT GUY: THE’ SCHIZ OF GRANT 
AVENUE & WENDY...UH..WHAT’S HER NAME; 7 pm, 
Oakes 105; Free 

MO VIE—THE NEW SCHOOL, Jorge Fraga (1973) & 
WITH THE CUBAN WOMEN, Octavio Cortazar (1974), 
Spanish with subtitles; 7:30 pm, Classroom 2; $1.00 

CO NCER T— An Evening of Twentieth Century American 
Music: Pieces by Peter Ross, Yehada Yannay, Larry 
Polansk y, Steve Reich & Charles Ives. Played by Ross, 
Polansk y, Ivan Roseblum and Stevan Key; 8 pm, Per- 
forming Arts Concert Hall; Free 


Tuesday 


CHANGE OF STUDY LIST—Last day to DROP a course 
without a $8 fee; Fegistrar’s Office; REMOVAL OF 
GRADE I—Last day to file petitions to remove winter 
quarter Incompletes; $5 fee, Registrar’s office; AN- 
NOUNCEMENT OF CANDIDACY — Last day to file with 
a $3 late fee for spring quarter bachelor’s degree: 
Registrar’s Office 

BIOLOGY SEMINAR—Dr. Maarten Chrispeels, UC, San 
Diego: ‘Protein Bodies, Lysosomes, and the Control of 
Protein Metabolism in Legume Seedlings’: 4 pm, 
Thimann Lecture Hall I; Free 

WOR KSHOP—Bakke Decision and Its Consequences: A 
discussion on the Bakke decision and how it affects 
university politics; 3:30 pm, Rm 499, Social Sciences: 
Free 

MOVIE—THE STEELMAKERS, North Korea's first 
feature film in the U.S., shows the builsing of an_ in 
dustnal society through the struggles of its people. 
Socialism’s meaning to human beings is portrayed by 
efforts to restore the economy without foreign assistance 
(2); 8pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3; Free 

WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR —Ian Jackson, CalTech: ”’ 
Melting Studies of Silicate Analog Systems”’; 4 pm, Rm 
165, Applied Sciences; Free 

FACULTY LECTURE—Matthew Sands, Professor 0! 
Physics, invites you to participate in a unique discussion 
in the art of communication & intellect; 7:30 pm, Health 
Center Library; Free 


_ LECTURE —Torrey Peacock, Eckankar Initiate: *‘What 


is Eckankar?”; 7:30 pm, Room 134, Merrill; Free 
BACKGAMMON TOURNE Y—7:30 pm at Banana Joe's, 
Crown College; Bring Sets; Free 

RADIO PROGRAM—11 pm, ‘“‘CommBnity News’’, KZSC 
88.1 FM wa 


Wednesday 


LECTURE—Dr. Cissie Bonini: ‘tNew Historical 
Research on European Witchcraft’'; presented by the 
History Board of Studies and the Women’s Re-Entry) 


’ Program, 4 pm, College Eight Art Gallery, Room 212 


Social Sciences 

WOMEN'S RE-ENTRY— “Have a Lunch With...’’ Judy 
Bortels, Mental Health Planner) and Community 
Specialist, will discuss her interest in the educated 
woman in the non-college world. Bring bag lunch. 
beverage & cookies provided; 12 noon, Merrill Baobab 
Lounge, Free (Guest parking permits available at 
Parking Office) 

WORKSHOP—Interracial Dating and Marriage: 
Presentation and discussion of views of students; 12 noon, 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge; Free 

BIKE CLENIC—Instructor will be available to answer all 
your bike repair questions; 3-5 pm; Meet near FH 
trailers, Free 

LE CTURE—Professor David Matza, UC, Berkeley 
‘Topic TBA) .-3 pm, College V Fellows’ Lounge; Free 
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MERRILL COLLEGE NIGHT—‘Making Field Study a 
Part of Your Education” ; Asian meal, slide presentation 
on Tepic, Mexico and Taiwan, informal discussion on 
field study; 5:30 pm, Merrill Dining Hall 

GERMAN PRETZEL NIGHT—Learn to make pretzels; 
Enrollment limited, 7 pm; Free; Call x4518 for sign up & 
location 


MOVIE—CHULAS FRONTERAS, a film on Texas 
Mexican border music; 7:30 pm, Rm. 102, Merrill; Free 


RADIO PROGRAM—7:30 pm, “Santa Cruz 
Collective Special’, tune in KZSC 88.1 FM 


THEATER—Teatro de la gente: “El hombre que se 
volvio loco” (The man who went mad); 7:30 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall: Free 


News 


LECTURE—David Abramis, teacher of Transcendental 
Meditation; Introductory Lecture about TM; 7:30 pm, 
Rm 150, tevenson; Free 


LECTURE-—Steve Wong, member of International Hotel 
Support Group: ‘‘The International Hotel Controversy”’; 
8 pm, College V Fireside Lounge; Free 


- craft: make baskets with pine needles: cheap and fun: 
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BASKET WEAVING WITH PINE NEEDLES—A new 


We will be meeting in Kresge Craft Room at 2:30 pm; 
Free, Call x4518 to sign up : 
WORKSHOP—Asian American Women: Slide presen- 
tations on stereotypes, immigration, family, and labor of 
Asian American women; 11 am, Oakes 103: Free 
WORKSHOP—Living and Learning in Asia; 12 noon, 
Cowell Fireside Lounge; Free 

PHYSICS COLLOQUIA—Gordon Shaw, UC, Irvine: 
“Correlations of Neuronal Firing Related to Memory 
Storage Capacity’’,; 4 pm, Rm 221, Natural Sciences 2; 
Free 

COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT—Los Mejicas, UCSC 
students performing Mexican dances with authentic 
costumes and fabulous precision; 7:15 pm, Cowell Dining 
Hall; Free 

COLLOQUIUM—Dr. Elizabeth Bates, Visiting Assistant 
Professor, UC, Berkeley: ‘‘Cognitive Bases of Early 


Communicative Development’; 7:30 pm, Rm. 499, Social 
Sciences; Free 

PE RFORMANCE—Kearney Street Workshop From 
S.F., a group of Asian-American artists, poets, actors, 
and other performers will present some of their work. 
Also a singing duo: “Yokohama, California’; 7:30 pm, 
Merrill Dining Hall; Free 

MOVIE—HUSBANDS (1970) John Cassavetes film, and 
OF FON (1967); 8 & 10:15pm, Oakes 105; Free 
MOVIE—GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT with Gregary 
Peck, dir. Elia Kazan; 8 & 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining 
Hall; Stev. students 50 cents, others $1.00 


Announcements 


ATTENTION E.0.P, STUDENTS—Minority Graduate- 
Professional Information workshop will. be held on 
Thurs day, May 19. Attend either one of two sessions, from 
11-1, or 24 pm. Representatives from UCSC, UCD and 
Stanford will review the application process, selection of 
programs, schools, and financial a id available. Come and 
have your questions answered. Location to be announced 
next week. For further information contact EOP Coun- 
selor at x2296 

INFORMATION SCIENCES Senior Comprehensive 
Examination will be given at 1 pm Friday, May 20, 1977. 
Notify Donita Springmeyer, 237 AS, x2565, by May 13, if 
you intend to take it. 

SENIOR PSYCHOLOGY MAJORS: Students who wish to 
take the comprehensive dxamination to satisfy majr 
requirements or prepare for the advanced GRE may do 
so on Saturday, May 14, 9:30 am, in 283 Social Sciences. 
There is a sign-up sheet for the exam posted on the door of 
the Board Office (433 Social Sciences). Seniors 
graduating at the end of Spring Quarter are reminded 
that you must have on file in the Board Office a ‘‘Senior 
Workshett’’ before graduation papers will be processed. 
See: Debbie with questions. 

WONDERING ABOUT FIELD STUDY? Don't miss 
Merrill College Night, May 11, Merrill Dining Hall— 
‘‘Making Field Sqdy a Part of Your Education”. An Asian 
meal at5:30 pm. At 6: 15 slide presentations by Joni Dolph 
on her study in Tepic, Mexico, and Carol Benedict, A 
Volunteers in Asia (VIA) participant in Taiwan 1976. 7 
pm: discussion in Baobab Room on field studies available 
with Merrill Field Committee members and former VIA 
participants. Refreshments too! For info, call x2625. 
COMMUKITY SERVICE PROJECTS: Applications for 
1977-78 fundmg for Community Service Projects are now 
available at the Campus Activities Office. Deadline: May 
20. Contact Maggie Barr (x 2934) for details. 

UCSC CLASS OF 1967 REUNION SET MAY 13-15. -The 
first reunion of the UCSC Class of 1967 will be held May 13- 
15, coinciding with UCSCs Open House May 15. Events 
planned include a picnic lunch, a dinnerdance, and 
meeting wigh Chancellor Angus E. Taylor, Founding 
Chancellor Dean E. McHenry, and Chancellor-desig nate 
Robért L. Sinsheimer. Call Barbara Corona-Sutton, 
Central Services, 429-2530, for more information. 


THE CHANCELLOR'S COORDINATING COUNCIL FOR 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION will meet Wednesday, May 11, 
3 pm inthe Library Conference Room, 3rd floor McHenry 
Library. Students, Staff and Faculty areinvited to attend. 
There will be an opportunity at the end of the regular 
agenda for anyone to bring announcemtns or their Af- 
firma tive Action concerns to the attention of the Council, 
but if you have items you wish added to the agenda 
contact Katherine Beirs, ext. 2076 

PSYCHOLOGY FIELD WORKK: The deadlinef for 
applications for summer field work is May 20th. The 
deadline for applications to do field workd for fall 1977 is 


June 3rd. Limited to psychology majors, preference - 


given to seniors and juniors. See Linda or Sally in Room 
435 Social Sciences during drop-in hours: Tuesday 10- 
11:30, Wednesday 9-12, Thursday 12:30-2. 

WATER CONSERVATION: -Free water conversation 
devices will be given out on the UCSC campus beginning 
Monday, May 9. Representatives from the County Water 
Conservation program will be at the Bay Tree Book Store 
from 8am till 5pm, Mondays through Fridays to hand out 
the devices, explain use and installation, and to give out 
water conservation information. 2 
“BAY TO BREAKERS’ RACE—Registration for the 
annual race has closed, but it is possible to run 
unregistered. The Rec Program has. arranged tran 
sportation whch leaves at 7 am Sunday. Cost is $200 
payable in advance at PE Office. 

FRENCH SPEAKERS: Any _ student interested in 
practising his-her French is invited to meet with us at the 
round table in the Cowell-Dining Hall Mondays at 5:30 
pm. For further information contact John Yewell at 
either 425-1481 or 426-9470. 

CAREER PLANNING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
RECRUITMENT VISITORS: May 9: UC Davis School of 
Veterinary Medicine. Stephen White and Avra Tracth, 
two former UCSC students, will conduct two group in- 
formation sessions, one at noon and one at7 pm. 

May 11: Field Enterprises Educational Corporation. 
Laura Luders, area manager, will interview students 
from 24 pm for World Book Encyclopedia sales. 
Please call Diane Walker, x4085, for an appointment with 
or information about the above visitors. 

GRADUATE SCHOOL WORKSHOPS: Annete March 


from the Career Planning Center, is conducting a series 
of workshops on applying to graduate school. A workshop 
for Crown students will be held on Thursday, May 5, in 
the Crown Senior Room. On Tuesday, May 10, there will . 
be a workshop for Kresge students in the Kresge Green 
Room. Both of these workshops will begin at 3 pm. For 
more information call x4507. 

COMMUNITY STUDIES ALUMNI COLLOQUIUM: On 
Monday, May 9, two Community Studies alumni, Vicki 
Ono, who is now enrolled in the school of nursing at UC 
San Francisco, and Robin Baker, who helped establish 
the Women’s Health Collective in Santa Cruz and is 
currently attending graduate school in Public Health at 
UC Berkeley, will.be on campus to discuss Graduate 
Health Careers with interested students. This discussion 
will take place from 1-3 pm in the McHenry Library 
Conference Room 25. For more information call the 
Career Planning Center, x2183 


INFORMATION SCIENCES ALUMNI COLLOQUIUM: 
On Tuesday, May 10, two Information Sciences Alumni, 
David Cohen, who is currently pursuing work in decision 
and sy stems analysis atS tanford University , and Thomas 
Pennello, who is working on a doctoral degree at UCSC 
concerning translating writing systems and: compilers, 
will be on campus to discuss Graduate School with in- 
terested students. his discussion will take place from 3-5 
pm in the Cowell Helath Center Conférence Room. For 
more information call the Career Planning Center, x2183 


WHERE DO YOU GO FROM HERE? The second in a 
series of life-work planning workshops facilitated by Ellie 
Foster of the Career Planning Center and Ray Charland, 
a counselor at Oakes College, will be held on May 10, 
Tuesday, from 3:304:30 pm in the Charles E. Merril 
Lounge. The workshop will include an exploration of 
skills, interests and values and how these relate to the 
ultimate job hunt. Juniors and Seniors are especially 
invited. Please call x2494 to reserve a place. 


INTERVIEW TECHNIQUE WORKSHOP: Ellie Foster 
and Sherman Hauser from the Career Planning Center 
will conduct a workshop on interview procedures on 
Monday, May9, at 3 pm. Call x 2183 for sign ups and more 
information... 
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by Mary Fitzpatrick 

“Life is a Dream’’, sponsored by the 
Theatre Arts Board of Studies and 
directed by John Hellweg, will be 
playing Fridays and Saturdays, at 8 pm 
in the UCSC Performing Arts Theatre, 
May 6,7,13 and 14. Admission is $1.50 for 
students and seniors and $2.50 general. 

“Life is a Dream”, by Pedro 
Calderon, takes place in an ancient 
though timeless court, in an anonymous 
country (circumstantially named 
Poland). The play was written in the 
early 1630’s, during an era encompassed 
by the reigns of the last three Hapsburg 
kings of Spain, the waning of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and Spain’s Golden Age 
of Literature—the works of which were 
emulated and imitated all through 
seventeenth century Europe. Amid this 
fecund period (influenced by the letters 
of Miguel de Cervantes and the pain- 
tings of El Greco) we havea lyric poet, 
Jesuit-educated in logic, law and 
theology, who wrote a play considered 
by many to rank among the stars with 
‘Hamlet’ and “Faust”. 

“La Vida es Sueno” is a wholistic, 
philosophical, and disarmingly ac- 
cesible exploration of the psyche and 
soul of humankind. And the production 
with which we are presented this spring 


so com pels one in that it is bound to alter” 


our perspectives on life. 

The play concerns a kind, Basilio, who 
interprets the stars at the time of his 
son’s birth to portend great malady and 
chaos for his kingdom, via the person of 
the infant prince. The young heir, 
Segismundo, is then removed to a cell in 
rocky mountains, where for twenty 
years of his life he sees no person but his 
gaolereducator. As the king ages, he 
relents his reading of the stars and 
recalls his son to the palace. 
Segismundo is drugBed, dressed in 
finery, and awakens one morning in a 
royal bedchamber, told that he is prince 
of this kingdom. Into the startling world 
he is ‘‘thrown”—in the sudden, hopeless, 
and existential sense of the word—and 
here begins his dream: 

“I dream that I am here manacled in 
this cell, and I dreamed I saw myself 
before, much better off. What is life? A 
frenzy. What is life? An illusion, fiction, 
passing shadow, and the greatest good 
the merest: dot, for all of life’s a dream, 
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Arts of 
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Tonight (Thursday the 5th), Kenny 
Rankin and Joan Armatrading will 
appear downtown at. the Del Mar 
Theater. Tickets are $6.50 at all the local 
outlets, and showtime is 8 pm. 

Shades of the Beatles in their early 
Hamburg days, circa 1962, as the all 
Stevenson student Rhythm Method 
played an _ enthuSiastically received 
concert at their college last Saturday 
night. Female singer Nadora, 
especially, knocked the audience off its 
feet by combining the raw feeling of 
Janis Joplin and the energy of Mick 
Jagger with smoothness of Paul Mc- 
Cartney. Are their any music moguls 
listening out there? (Direct contracts, 
movie offers, studio dates -care of the 
C.HP. Fine Arts editor)... 

Multti-talented UCSC professor Josef 
Sekon discusses the campus, com- 
posing, and his remarkable new elec- 
tronic music machine in an interview 
(written for last week’s City on a Hill, 
but not appearing because of a typ- 
sesetting machine breakdown) in the 


977 


forthcoming free arts paper Sound & 
Vision. Copies will be available around 
campus and downtown... ° 

Auditions will be held this Saturday 
and Sunday, May 7-8, from 25:00 p.m. at 
the Staircase Theater in Soquel for its 
summer presentation of Jaques Brel Is 
Alive And Well And Living In Paris. For 
more information call 476-1130... 

Superman Meets The Plutonium 
Tycoons, an original comedy about the 
dangers of nuclear power, and Labor 
Pains, both written and performed by 
the Family Circus Theater Collective 
from Portland, Oregon, come to Santa 
Cruz this Friday and Saturday (May 
6,7). Plutonium plays at Cowell at 12 
noon Friday and at 8 pm. Friday at 
Park Hall in Ben Lomond both features 
will be performed. In addition, Labor 
Pains will be performed Friday at 7:30 
pm. at the Good Fruit Co. Admission 
prices vary, for more information call 
427-0821... 

The Santa Cruz Festival of Living 
Music, made up of past and present UC 


Life is a Dream 


and dreams themselves are only part of 
dreaming.” 

It isnot mly within a man that we feel 
the universe at flux, but also within the 
soul of Rosaura, ‘‘thrown” into this 
kingdom on her quest for her honor, her 
own existential imprisonment. Rosaura 
is strong, yet dwells in the realm of 
frenzied hysteria; she recognizes the 
maleand fem ale within and calls herself 
a ‘‘fearful hybrid.” A woman of com- 
passion and heat, she provides balance 
and release to the glittering Estrella: an 
ethereal, ephemeral woman. Comic 
relief is embodied in the character of 
Clarin, who is the confidant of all parties 
and juggles emotions as if they were 
bright balls, always catching them 
gingerly. 


The production of this play is 
cooperative and involves about forty- 
five people. Live music, masks, and a 
set consisting chiefly of twenty-five tons 
of sand help to create the mood of 
change and endless possibility in this 
production. The lighting design lends a 
lunar aura which helps to solidigy yet 
liquidate one’s sense of time and place. 
This p lay is dichotomous, it is manifold, 
andtherein lies its integrity. Through an 
interchangeability of efforts, and a 
dev otion to the wholistic and Passionate 


* emotions of the play, the cast, crew, and 


director have evolved a living and 
volatile performance which, according 
to one of the lead performers, makes 
acting on that stage ‘‘dangerous”. And 
the players vivify this psy chological 
Suspence with wonder, astonishment, 
and the obsessive momentum of their 
souls’ reaches. The play embodies the 
stacatto, humid, relentless sexuality of 
Spanish flamenco music, and its pace 
kicks into flight like the compelling 
heds of a proud dancer. This is the 
energy that convinces the audience that, 
somewhere within themselves, they’ve 
dreamt all this before, that the age in 
which the play was written matters 
little, and that the possibilities of life are 
ex panding before their eyes. 


‘... for the world we live in is so 
curious that to live is but to dream. And 
all that’s happened to me tells me that 
while he lives man dreams what he is 
until he wakens.”’ 


Carl Shapiro (top) is attacked by spiri 


through a door. 


t figures. 
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Shapiro and 
David Van Pelt (left) side by side and Van Pelt again (right) 


students, continues its fourth annual 
presentation of Baroque chamber music 
Sunday (May 8),.at 8:00 pm.. in Calvary 
Church, Lincoln & Center Streets. 


A special performance of unusual | 


works for strings, harpsichord and 
chorus will be performed by members of 
the. ensemble Camerate Refugio 
Selvaggio with featured guest artists. 
Also, the Wildlife Rfuge Chamber 
Singers will make their debut, in a rare 
16th century musical portrait of bell- 
ringing by Ludwig Senfl. 

Tickets, available through local 
outlets and at the door, are $3.00 general 
admission and $2.00 for students and 
seniors... 

Mary West and Tael Thomas will 
perform and recite poetry and chants at 
the Staircase Theater this Sunday (May 


8) at 8:30 p.m. Admission is $2.00 at the 


door. 


Music Listings 


Ma y6: Michael Smolens presenting solo 
piano works by Brahms, Schoenberg, 
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Chick Corea and original classical’ and 
jazz compositions with an_ electric 
group. 8:00 pm, P.A. Concert Hall, 
FREE. 


Acoustic music at the Cowell Coffee 
Shop. Performer for the 8:15 show will 
be announced. Marc Sherman plays 
guitar, dulcimer and piano at 10:00 p.m. 
FREE. 


May 7: Wayne Horvitz performs piano 
compositions by Horvitz, Charlie 
Parker, Duke Ellington, Thelonious 
Monk and Cole Porter. 8:30 pm, P.A. 
Concert Hall, FREE. 


“Sweet Honey in the Rock’’— 
featuring Bernice Reagon, a_ black 
women’s acapella quartet from 
Washington DC. 8:00 pm, College V 
dining hall, FREE. 

May 8: Phil Smith's senior recital: 
“Skyscapes or North and South of What 
it is’. An evening of Jazz from North 
and South America featur ing two bands. 
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One will play traditional and _ con- 


temporary jazz, the other, Latin jazz. 
8:00 pm, P.A. Concert Hall, FREE. 


“ University Chorus and Chamber 
Singers. Contemporary music for 
chorus and orchestra, conducted by 
Donald Andrews. 8:00 pm, First 


Congregational Church, 900 High St., 
FREE. (also May 9th) 


May 9: An evening of TwentiethCentury 
Music. Pieces by Peter Ross, Yehuda 
Yamnay, Larry Polansky, Steve Reich 
and Charles Ives, performed by Ross, 
Polansky, Ivan Rosenberg and Steven 
Kay. 8:00 pm, P.A. Concert Hall, FREE. 


Horvitz And “real time” 


by Gregg Hillis 

Saturday, May 7th, at 8:30 pm., 
Wayne Horvitz will perform a senior 
recital in the UCSC Performing Arts 
concert hall. It will be a free per- 
formance. 

Wayne Horvitz has different ideas 
about music. He (along with his Natural 
Music Band) is attempting to develop 
and cultivate creative improvisational 
music; something’ he feels. the 
University has not done enough of. 

The Natural Music Band (Wayne- 
piano, Bill Horvitz-guitar, Dana Vicek- 
sa xop hones, Dave Sewelson- 
saxophones, Pat Costello-drums) plays 
all original compositions, most of which 
are not based on any harmonic or rhyth- 
mic cycles. Says Wayne: ‘‘All com- 
positions I do are structures for im- 
provisation, which is vastly different 
than ‘determinant’ music.”’ 

Though he enjoys and respects the 
technical achievements of New 
European Classical Music, he feels that 
it largely lacks emotional expression; 
that it is too stiff and regimented. And 
though he owes most of-his inspiration to 
so¢ alled Jazz music, he feels that it has 
become too predictable and lick 
oriented. ‘In the jazz community a horn 
player isn’t valid if his main concern 
isn't playing through changes.” 

So Wayne and his friends, while 
drawing on both European classical 
music and Black classical music, find 
themselves somewhere between the 
two. Spontaneous music that seeks to 
expand the technical capacities of the 
instruments in order to communicate 
emotion and creativity. ‘I'm interested 
in improvisation and the collective 
consciousness that comes about as a 
result of that interchange.’’ says Wayne. 

Besides working with the Natural 
Music Band, and with other pianists, 
Wa yne has been preparing for his senior 
recital which is coming up on May 7th. 
In the recital he will present his piece for 
ten horns andrhythm section. It is being 
written in ‘‘real time’ (by the clock) 
and is being scored for six woodwinds 
and four brass. It is an attempt to create 
a work for large ensemble that is till 
fundamentally a catalyst for im- 
provisation. Soloists in the piece will be 
members of the N.M. Band. The other 
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minant, and they will be cued by the 
conductor in a non-pulse context. 

Also in the recital Wayne will 
prob ably do some electronic things on a 
Fender Rhodes electric piano with 
modifications. “The whole electronic 
thing is areal mystery to me. The lack 
of physicality disturbs me, but by the 
Sa me token I am intrigued by the sounds 
themselves. I sense that it will take mea 
long time to come to terms with the 
infinite possibilities.’’ Wayne feels that 
in creased technology in‘electronics has 
decreased demand for live music, and 
for this reason would like to see more 
electronic music performed. 

A new project of Wayne's is something 
called the Santa Cruz Resonant Arts 
Movement (SCRAM). He and’ members 
of the N.M. Band are in the process of 
developing this association for 
musicians in Santa Cruz who are in- 
terested in New Music improvisation. 
The core group will be members of the 
N.M. Band who plan to move to New 
York next year, and they would like to 
maintain some autonomy. However 
anyme is welcome to check them out. 


Concluding our conversation, I asked 
Wa yne what he would like to see happen 
at the University with regard to his 
music. This was his reply: Primarily I 
wo uld like to see the creation of a Black 
Music Department. It ’sironic to me that 
to study classical music one is a music 
ma pr, but to study jazz, you have to 
study aesthetics. Although there is some 
popular music being taught, there is no 
serious study of American Black 
Classical Music. Ellington, Monk, Cecil 
Tay lar, Albert Ayler, etc. represents the 
most vital American music of this 
century . While lip service is paid to Ives 
and Cowell, nothing is paid to Black 
composers. 


The reaction of one music professor to 
my Monk-Ellington concert was that the 
costumes were very nice and that it was 
a fun show. The point is these people 
don't have an ear for the aesthetic 
criterion, in this music. In_ their 
ignorance, they assume that there just 
isnt much to it. That's as true for the 
way they hear Louis Armstrong as it is 
for the way they hear Albert Ayler, 
thought they may find the former more 
accessible. 


PP EY 


Double cross 
the common crowd. 


DOS EQUIS 


The uncommon import 
with two X’s for a name. 


A special campus-wide workshop 
for potential 1978-79 Danforth 
applicants will be held on May 
11 from 3-5 in Oakes 105 (lec- 
ture hall.) The Danforth is a 
prestigious award that pays a 
stipend, tuition and fees for 
four years of graduate study. 
It is designed for students who 


will be attending graduate 
school in the Fall of 1978 
and who plan college teach- 
ing careers. 

There will be a panel pres- 
entation from an established 
Danforth scholar, selection 
committee members, and 

a student. 


°STAR TREK 
COMICS 
°SCI-Fl 


°GIFT 
CERTIFICATES 


° 707 PACIFIC AVE. 
SANTA CRUZ 


426-0158 i\, 


Thursday, May 5 $4 oi 
LEE MICHAELS opening: Original Haze 4 
Friday, May 6 $3 ; 
LARRY HOSFORD & FRIENDS 
opening: Bear Creek Boys 

Saturday, May 7 $5 door, $4 advance 
SONS OF CHAMPLIN opening:Eyeteeth 
Wednesday, May 11 $3 ; ‘ 
OTIS RUSH & THE CHICAGO BLUES 
BAND opening:Gary Smith Blues Harp 


Nui 


‘Rufus Thomas & Carla Thomas 
Fri & Sat : 
Edgar Winter & White Trash 


j Next Week: Thursday 
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that Gene may be denied tenure but the - 


implicationis that teaching ability is hot 
a mapr factor. That such an excellent 
professor may not receive tenure raises 
questions regarding the criteria used in 
making this decision; what is the 
relative significance of teaching quality 
in the university ? 

It is of my opinion that such decisions 
must be challenged. The students, as 
well as the university, cannot afford to 
lose instructors of this caliber in any 
field: It is the student’s responsibility to 
demand excellence in their educational 


experience. That the student voice be 
heard is imperative in this issue, so I 
urge concerned students to com- 
municate their opinions to those in- 


volved in this important decision . 


regarding Eugene Switkes. Letters or 
comments can be addressed to Dean of 
Natural Sciences, David Dorfan, 
Chairperson of Chemistry Board of 
Studies, Claude Betnaseoni, and to 
Chancellor Robert Sinsheimer. 
Sincerely , 
Marcy Berman 
Stevenson Box 420 

continued on 13 
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Chicano Lecture Series 


- by Ruben Recendez 

On May 2nd Ms. Inez Tovar, from the 
Department of American and Chicano 
Studies, University of Texas at Austin, 
gave the first of four lectures related to 
Chicano issues, to be held during the 
month of May. The lectures are being 
held on Monday’s at 4:45 p.m. in Rm. 
102, Merrill College. 

Ms. Tovar’s lecture on ‘“‘Chicanas in 
Literature” included original poetry on 
Chicana perspectives. Upon completion 
of her lecture, Ms. Tovar entertained a 
broad range of questions including some 
pertaining to the role of Chicanas in 
Chicano culture as well as their role in 
society at large. 

This lecture series is being sponsored 


- UFW 


by MEChA, the Ethnic Studies Com- 
mittee, & American Studies. The UCSC 
Community is invited and encouraged to 
take part. Upcoming lectures are listed 
below: 

9 May 77: Tomas Almaguer, 
Unwersity of Califomiza, Berkeley, 
Department of Chicano Studies; Topic: 
“The World System, Approach to 
Chicano History” 

16 May 77: Alberto Camrillo, Stanford 
University, Department of History; 
Topic: ‘‘Historical Patterns of the 
Chicano Working Class” 

23 May 77: Alex Saragoza, California 
State University, Fresno, Lar Rasa 
Studies ; Topic: “History and Children: 
Notes on the History of Chicano 
Children”’ 


continued from 5 

that conflict with their duties at the university. 

McCorkle is a director of Del Monte and Kendrick is a 
director of Tejon Agricultural Corp., Villarejo said. The 
latter company is a subsidiary of the 270,000 acre Tejon 
Ranch Co., he said. 

Mc Corkle, who was at the hearing Tuesday, said he is 
an ‘‘outside member representing public 


stockholders.’’ He said he does not see a conflict-of- | 


interest because the activities of the Del Monte board 
are far-removed from the university. 

Kendrick, who was also there, said he,had been a. 
public member of the Tejon AgriculturalCorp. board 
for about five years. He said he resigned last year 
beca use his membership took too much of his time from 
the university and because it might be misrepresented. 

Michael Linfield, a lobbyist for the United Farm 
Workers, told the subcommittee that agricultural 
mechanization research at the university is designed to 
put people out of work. He made the same statement 
before a Senate subcommittee Monday. 

“At a time of such high unemployment, it is in- 
conceivable to me that the state. would allow itself to 
spend taxpayers’ money on projects that actually in- 


UF 
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sonville area ranches have recently been signed 
bringing pesticide protection and better wages to 
hundreds of workers. The hiring hall and service center 
at 80 Porter Street in Watsonville is the UF W’s center of 
activity in the area and welcomes questions and sup- 
port. 
Statewide, the UFW at last count had 222 election 
victories with less than one quarter of those finalized by 
can tracts. The blame for this poor ratio rests with the 
Agricultural Labor Relations Board. The board was 
crea tedin 1975 to facilitate union elections and contract 
negotiations. However, it has been very slow and often 
ineffective in its function. More than 800 unfair labor 
practice complaints have been filed with the board; it 
has resolved only 24. At Gallo alone over 30 com- 
plaints—ranging from nonfield workers being allowed 
to vote to armed guards harrassing workers—have 
been filed. None of them have been resolved. 

The UF W has been organizing supporters in the cities 
to apply pressure on legislators when the board's ac- 
tions become intolerable or when farm workers’ right to 
unionize comes under fire. State Senator John Stull 
from Escondito has already begun that attack by in- 
_troducing a bill that would limit organizers’ access to 
the fields and remove their access to lists of workers at 
a given ranch where an organizing attempt is being 
made. These are crucial to organizing in the fields, and 
passage of such a bill would effectively cripple farm- 
worker organizing, according to BayArea Boycott 
director Mike Johnson, who spoke at a UFW benefit 
dinner in Aptos last Sunday. 

Johnson also discussed the boycott. Non-union grapes 
and lettuce and all wine from Modesto (all G allo wines) 
are still being boycotted. In addition, he introduced the 
idea of spot boycotts, designed in response to particular 
growers. For instance, the UFW is now at the 
negotiating table with Maggio Corp. A strong boycott of 
Maggio carrots would be great impetus for them to 
headquarters in La Paz, California. 
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crease unemployment,’ he said. 

Linfield said the mechanical tomato harvester has 
been a disaster for farm workers and small farmers. 
During the first eight years after the harvester was 
introduced, 30,000farm workers were displaced and the 
number of tomato farmers dropped by 85 per cent, he 
said. 

Linfield proposed that a moratorium could be called 
on the funding of all agricultural mechanization until a 
plan can be compketed to compensate farmworkers who 
have been displaced by such university research 
projects. 

Paul Barnett, a member of the Yolo Friends of the 
Farmworkers, attacked agricultural mechanization 
researchat the university on the ground of inefficiency . 

Barnett, a research assistant at UC Davis, said the 
university has contributed more than-twice as much 
money as industry to develop machines that end up 
increa sing food prices instead of decreasing them. 

The university-developed mechanical tomato har- 
vester was supposed to save $7 a ton on the cost of 
tomatoes, he said. But the consumer price of a can of 
tomatoes has gone up 111 per cent since the harvester 


was introduced, while food prices have gone u only 90 
W: U date 
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agree to workers’ demands for a union contract. ‘I'nis 
type of boycott, however, demands close com- 
munication and good organization among UFW sup- 
porters. 

On this campus the UFW Support Committee is 
building such an organization. Organizers are an 
ticipating a series of UCSC Community meetings 
beginning tomorrow with gatherings at meal times at 
the vanious college courtyards. These are planned to 
coincide with the SAGA fast and to encourage non-meal 
plan students to participate by donating what they 
would normally pay for meals that day. Also planned is 
a community letter to the UFW. Everyone will be in- 
vited to write their message to Cesar Chavez and UFW 
on a giant sheet of paper which will be sent to UFW 


per cent. 

“The ultimate insult to the consumer is the rubber 
tomato,”’ Barnett said. Linfield added that this tomato, 
which was bred for the mechanical harvester, is 
square, has no taste or juice, and has unknown 
nutritional qualities. 

“If mechanization is so efficient, then private in- 
dustry should be able to fund the research on its own,” 
Bamett said. ‘‘If mechanization isn’t efficient, then this 
waste of taxpayers’ money should be stopped.”: 


Vice President McCorkle expressed his view on the 
social impact of mechanizationin a recent letter to John 
Vasconcellos (DSan Jose). Vasconcellos is chair of the 
Asse mbly subcommittee which is hearing the testimony 
on UC research. 


McCorkle said that along with the mechanization of 
farm ing inrecent years, there has also beenan increase 
in the number of farmworkers employed. 


The long-term interest of farm workers might be 
jeopardized if the development of labor-saving farm 
machinery is topped because of the short-term effect an 
farm-labor employment, he said. 


‘The UF W has always laid heavy emphasis on boycott 
activities. Some feel that it is consumer support that 
has made the difference for the farmworkers. 100 years 
of organizing had been crushed in California’s fields. 
Only now have farmworkers begun to make significant 
strides towards chieving their goals. The boycott has 
certainly been a significant feature in these advances. 
UC.s tudent support will be especially significant in the 
upcoming fights against mechanization. (see related 
article) If you wish to get involved in the farmworkers’ 
cause, or simply want more information, contact the 
UFW Support Committee through Lenore Kinny (426- 
0142), Bill Sheridan (x4114), or John Fitzgerald (335- 
5701); or-come to the fast gatherings, and the UFW 
Culture Night—this Friday at 9:00 at the Good Fruit Co. 


The Perils 
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The second bill, introduced by Senator Gregorio of 
San Mateo, whose Health and Welfare Committee held 
the major hearings on pesticides in November, would. 


ban any state-licensed pest control advisor from, 


simultaneously working for a chemical company. 
Farmworker’s Union 

Farmworker advocates are somewhat discouraged 
by the slow pace of legilative actionina period when the 
elected Governor at least pretends to have strong 
sympathy for the farmworker cause.. “If we can’t get 
these bills now,” said Lightstone, ‘‘what will we do if we 
get another Reagan?” 

The United Farm Workers Union has made worker 
health and safety a major part of its bargaining 
package at the ranches where it holds contracts. 


of Pesticides 


The basic UFW contract establishes a worker's 
health and safety committee and ensures worker access 
tg@records of past use of pesticides as well as warning on 
future planned applications. According to the model 
contract, which is adopted with particular 
modifications at the various ranches, the periods 
between date of application and the date when workers 
are allowed to enter the fields for harvesting are set 
joindy by the union and the grower. The contract 
completely bans certain pesticides including DDT, 
DDE, Alrin and Paranthion except with the written 
agreement of the union. 


Most importantly, the UFW contract states that no 
worker shall be required to do any work that he or she in 
good faith believes will be injurious to either health or 
safety . 
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by Tema Aguado 

Betty Williams and Nancy McDonnell 
spoke last Sunday night on the current 
efforts of the Irish peace movement. 
They are ona national speaking tour in 
conjunction with the Santa Cruz Center 
for Non-violence. 

Betty Williams is a Catholic, a mother 
and she lives in Belfast. Nancy Mc- 
Donnell is a Protestant, a mother, and 
also an Irishwoman. The intense war- 
fare that Catholics and Protestants 
experience in Northern Ireland has been 
a political enigma for years. But the 
religions by no means represent 
monolithic communities. This is part of 
British mythology, aided by some of the 
mere horrifying aspects of the recent 
sectarian violence, that Northern 
Ireland consists of two enemies that 
intermittently go to war with each other. 

In Belfast, during August of last year, 
a British soldier shot at a car being 


Display 


The annual juried exhibition of art- 
work by UCSC students will open in the 
Sesnon Gallery at College V on Wed- 
nesday, May 18, 1977. Everyone is in- 
vited to participate. This year the 
exhibition will be organized in con- 
pnction with the College V Arts Faire 
and the UCSC Open House, scheduled 
for Sunday, May 15. 


All students are eligible to submit up 
to three pieces for consideration. There 
are no limitations to the variety of visual 
arts which may be shown. All work will 
be screened by a committee of the art 
faculty and students. About sixty works 
of various media will be chosen for in- 
clusion in the Sesnon Gallery exhibit. 

This year, all students will have the 
opportunity to show their work at the 
Arts Faire. If interested in submitting 
work for the juried exhibition, no more 
than three pieces should be brought to 
College V between 9:00 and 11:00 a.m. on 
Sunday, May 15. Display space will be 
provided outside, in the walkways and 
quad areas of the College. Tools and 
hardware will be available to install 
your work, although it should be 
prepared for display in advance. Please 
label all pieces with your name, ad- 
dress, telephone, title, date and media. 
For the protection of your work, you are 
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driven by a member of the Provisional 
Irish Republican Army (IRA). The 


movementrealizes that the causes of the 
vilence are ingrained into Irish society. 


soldier’s bullet killed the driver, forcin?™~ ‘‘The rate of unemployment is 38 per- 


the car out of control on to a sidewalk, 
where it struck three children and their 
mother. All of the children were killed, 
and the mother died a few days later. 

This tragedy was witnessed by Betty 
Williams, and in the period of shock 
which followed, she became cofounder 
of ‘‘Irish Women For Peace.” A relative 
of the children heard of her work and 
met her on the day of the children’s 
funeral. That night, a pacifist journalist 
friend offered to help in their efforts at 
sectarian reconciliation. Some 10,000 
Protestant and Catholic women at- 


tended a rally which these women 


sponsored to protest the violence in 
Northem Ireland. The movement of the 
Peace People of Ireland was born. 

In addition to the group’s dedication to 
end the violence in Northern Ireland, the 


Your Art 


urged to frame fragile works on paper 
and photographs, and to stay with your 
work throughout the day. All artwork 
ma y be offered for sale while on display. 
The College V Arts Council will pur- 
chase several works from College V 
students to add to the College art 
collection. Because the University Open 
House will a lso be centered at College V 
on May 15th, up to 5000 people are ex- 
pected to attend. 

All works on view at the Arts Faire 
will be screened between noon and 3:00 
p.m. Selected works will be collected 
after 3:00 for inclusion in the Sesnon 
Gallery exhibition. In case of rain, all 
works will be collected for screening in 
the Sesnon Gallery from 12:00-5:00p.m. 
on Sunday, the 15th. 

If itis impossible for you to bring your 
work to College V on Sunday, or if it is 
not suitable for outdoor display, please 
contact Philip Brookman, man, Sesnon 
Art Gallery, College V, or call 429-2857. 
Arrangements may be made in this way 
for you to deliver art works to the 
College before May 15 for possible in- 
clusion in the Student Exhibition. 

Please feel free to contact Philip 
Brook man or Joe Allen at College V if 
you have any further questions or if 
special arrangements need to be 
disc ussed. 


Making Field Study 
a Part of Your Education 


In its early years, UCSC was known 
for the ease with which its students 
coulddo off-campus field work. No other 
UC campus offered- people as wide a 
range of domestic and international 
projects with which they could work for 
full credit. 

In UCSC’s first decade, most students 
thought seriously about taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to do field 
work, and a large number actually did 
leave the campus to take jobs in various 
communities. Ironically, in the past 
se veraly ears, with more students intent 
on career training than were during the 
sixties, interest in field study has 
diminished. Yet, as almostvall of those 
who have been on field study will testify, 
their time away from campus assisted 
them in defining their longterm in- 
terests at least as much as any class 
work they have done. 


On Wednesday, May 11 from 6:15-9:00 


pm. in tht Merrill Dining Hall, a 
number of students who have done a 
variety of field studies will speak about 
and show slides of their time away from 
campus. The evening titled ‘Making 
Field Study a Part of Your Education” 
is presented by the Merrill Field 
Program, and will feature Joni Dolph, 
who recently did an educational related 
—field study in Tepic, Mexico; Carol 
Benedict, who just returned from 
working in Taiwan on the Volunteers in. 
Asia (VIA) program, Merrill Field 
Committee members, and other VIA 
participants. Anyone who suspects that 
they would benefit from actually testing 
their academic interests in a related 
project should not miss this chance to 
learn of the many chances to do wo. 
For any questions regarding this 
article, contact either Nick Royal or 
Alan Acosta at the Merrill Field 
Program Office. 


cent and that is violence enough,” said 
McDonnell. 

‘Protestants see themselves as 
surreunded by an alien, and _ hostile 
nation, one in which armed criminals 
actin g under the guise of political justice 
make periodic attacks on citizens and 
property. Likewise, the Roman 
Catholics have their own “‘siege men- 
tality.” The two women ambassadors of 
peace condemn all vilence. ‘‘There is no 
such thing as violence with justice,” 
stated McDonnell. 

Nine standing armies roam the streets 
of Northern Ireland, not including the 
British army. The Peace People will 
play guerilla warfare until our task is 
accomplished. We will win some and 
lose some. We will rebuild a just society 
that we want for our children as we want 
for ourselves.”’ 

McDonnell continued, ‘‘We don’t ask 
for peace at any price. We have paid a 
pretty high price with 308,000 per- 
manently injured and thousands of 
mnocent men, women, and children 
dead. While I have breath in my body I 
will fight to unite the Northern Ireland 
that I love. We shall live together. A 
human being is a miracle. You can’t 
unite people in blood.”’ 

In an effort to attain justice as well as 
work for peace, the Peace People of 
Ireland are working through grass roots 
community organizations. Walking 
through a Catholic elementary school, 
Ms. Williams and Ms. McDonnell were 
stopped by a child. ‘‘Are you Catholic?”’ 
“She is,’’ replied Nancy. ‘Then she is a 
goodie,” replied the youngster. The 


_ ARSE are. 
Kosher Kitchen 


PETIT ION FOR A KOSHER KITCHEN 
We are representatives of the Jewish 
community. A part of our Jewish culture 
is to eat in observance of Kashrut, the 
dietary laws special to our people. We 
feel that those laws, which have been 
transmitted to us by previous 
generations, are extremembly im- 
partant; yet we are confronted by a 
situation which says we must abandon 
these laws because there is no space. We 
are try ing to establish a special kitchen 
on campus where we can continue to live 
our lives as we feel is necessary. The 
University, however, has repeatedly 
refused to recognize the importance of 
these laws to our everyday lives. We, the 
representatives of the Jewish com- 
munity, therefore ask you, the general 
university community, to support us in 
our struggle to maintain our Jewish 
tradition in the face of what has in the 
past been a very unresponsive 
university administration. 
Simcha—the Jewish 
org anization, 
and the University Religious Council 


campus 
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_ | Irish Peace Women Speak In Santa Cruz 


group is trying to overcome sectarian 
hatred by organizing work and play 
camps for children. ; 

The lecture was not an easy one to 
hear. “We are working for a society that 
has no need of armies,” declared Mc- 
Donnell. ‘‘Do not be deceived and come 
with us if you think that we are out for 
anything less...’’ Emotional outbursts 
from Irish men and women interrupted 
the women speakers during the question 
time after the lecture. A few times the 
discussion had to be halted. 

The movement professes to be non- 
political, and has managed to gain 
widespread support among both 
loyalists and republicans. The way the 
leaders of the movement dealt with the 
dea ths of the three children indicates the 
solemn dedication of their approach. 
From the beginning the movement was 
dire cted against the Provisionals; but it 
was not this orientation that attracted 
both Catholic and Protestant support 
Rather, it was a war-weariness and the 
understandable desire to live in peace. 


When asked how Americans can help, 
Betty answered, “I don’t know how you 
can help, our problems are our own. If I 
can do Northem Ireland any good I'd go 
to the moon. If you give money to 
Northern Ireland make sure that you 
know where the money goes to.”” Money 
sent to Ireland for the amelioration of 
social conditions is often spent for 
weapons. ‘‘Youcan pray for us...and we 
are not a holier-thanthou organization, 
we have Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews. Budhists are smart enough to stay 
away from there, but I am a religious 
ee and we want to keep God on our 
side,”’ 


God forbid I should come to the aid of 
an administrator. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, the difference between a ‘good’ 
administrator anda bad’ administrator 
is (to paraphrase Rita Mae Brown) the 
difference between syphalis and gon- 
nareah. 

However, the world is not so cut and 
dry. Every once in a while there comes 
along someone worth supporting. Paul 
Niebanck is the exception that proves 
the rule; his influence as the Acting 
Vice-Chancellor for Student Affairs has 
made my job aS a campus radical just a 
bit easier, and for that reason alone I 
believe he yitinued from 122d per- 
manently . 

Paul’s advocacy for the college 
system is perhaps one of the few 
remaining on campus. This has gained 
him some support, and a few outspoken 
enemies. In the context of a negative 
selection process (trying to find the 
‘least objectionable’ candidate) even a 
few enemies can be damning. 

Paul is by no means a radical, but his 
ability to seriously consider new 
alternatives has placed him somewhat 
at odds with our retrenched and reac- 
tionary bureaucratic structure. Here 
again, a few highly placed enemies are 
worth a dozen in the community. If my 
information is accurate, his name has 
been forwarded to Chancellor Taylor for 
consideration, as have the names of 
several ‘unknowns’ from other cam- 
puses. If heis to beretained as a campus 
asset, those of us concerned with such 
matters had better get on the stick and 
write the Cancellor a letter. 

Deck. Hazen 
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Physicians and Family Planning 
clinic providers have been notified that 
certain diaphragms issued for birth 
control since June, 1976, may be 
defective. The Holland-Rantos Com- 
pany, makers of the contraceptive 
diaphragms, have issued a warning that 
diaphragms manufactured under the 
brand name “KORO-FLEX”’ in June, 
July, August, and September of 1976, 
may tear at the junction of the rim and 
rubber dome. This separation has oc- 
curred after the initial fitting and may 
first appear as little pinholes at the rim. 
While there is no health risk to the 
person using the diaphragm, the 


defective diaphragm may be ineffective 


in preventing pregnancy. 
In Santa Cruz County KORO-FLEX 


diaphragms have been supplied by the 


Santa Cruz County Health Services 
Agency Family Planning clinics in 
Santa Cruz and Watsonville (Monte 
Vista Clinic) by Planned Parenthood’s 
Birth Control clinics in Santa Cruz, by 
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the University of California at Santa 
Cruz Student Health Service, the 
Women’s Health Collective, and by 
private physicians and pharmacies. 
Any woman who has received or 
purchased a KORO-FLEX brand 


Health Bullitin: Defective Diaphragms Recalled 


diaphragm since June, 1976, should do 
the following: 1. Look on the rim of the 
diaphragm to see if you have a KORO- 
FLEX brand diaphragm which has one 


of these code symbols: ‘‘F-6’’, ‘‘G4”,’ 


‘*H-6’’, or ‘‘I6”. 2. If the diaphragm has 


one of these codes, call your Family 
Planning Clinic or private physician 
where you received the diaphragm, for 


further instructions. 
DO NOT USE the 
diaphragm for it may be defective. 


Cosimo Cosano Denied Tenure 


continued from 3 
His case now represents that of all the 
language instructors. When their eigth 
year comes up they will be fired unless, 
in the words of the Academic Personnel 
Manual, they have demonstrated 
“outstanding teaching” and ‘‘service to 
the university’. These criteria are 
nebulous and arbitrary; their in- 
terpretation is left to the whims of the 
reviewers—which we _ have_ seen 
domina ted by the Literature Board. His 
teaching was never evaluated by a 
designated language person in con- 
formity with the established regulation. 


Student evaluations of him have been 
excellent. He was made an Honorary 
member of College V, which simply 
reflects faculty support, although no 
funding, by the college. However, now 
his eight years of service are to be 
terminated: if a lecturer is not given 
seairity of employment he is shown to 
the door. 


Language professors should have the 
ability to provide for the needs and 
desires of students. They should be able 
to judge quality language teaching along 
with the students themselves. We ask 
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banks every time 
ange lifestyles. 


Graduation is one time you change lifestyles. But it's certainly not the 


writing with no minimum balance, personalized checks, our handy Check 


that concerned students raise their 
voices against the denial of service to us 
by the education processes at UCSC and 
against the secretive nature of the 
review of instructors. Those of , us 
particularly interested in the case of 
Cosimo Corsano, have become aware of 
the injustices done to him and to our- 
selves as well. 

Petitions for the reinstatement of 
Cosimo Corsano will be. circulating. 
Those interested in further information 
or invdvement may call: Debbie, 425- 
0631, Donald, 426-7199, Marta 476-0511, or 
Malus at 423-516. 
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It happens when you move. It happens when you get married. 

It happens when you have children, take a new job, and so on. 
he point is, you shouldn't have to worry about changing banks 
every time it happens. 

And if your Cenk is Bank of America, you don't have to worry at all. 

For starters, with over twice as many locations as any other California 
bank, we're usually close by. If you're moving, it's easy to transfer your 
account to whichever branch is most convenient for you. 

We also offer a wide range of checking and savings plans to fit your 
changing needs. Like our All-in-One" Checking Plan which gives you a 
variety of services in one simple package. When your application for 
BankAmericard” and Instant Cash is approved. you get unlimited check 


Guarantee Card, BankAmericard; overdraft protection’ and commission- 


free BankAmerica Travelers Cheques frem our California branches — 
all for just $2 a month. 

Chances are whatever changes you make, we're one bank that can 
keep up. We have Consumer Information Reports to help you keep up, 
too. Including “How To Establish Credit” “How To Prepare A Personal 
Financial Statement’ “Money Management For The Two-Income Family,” 
“Income Tax Organizer,” and more. 

Why not stop by and talk things over. We serve more Californians 
than any other bank — in school, and after. And we'd like to serve you. 


“If you qualify ~ 


Depend on us. More Californians do. 


BANK 
OF AMERICA 


Bank of America NT&SA - Member FDIC 


* Photos Taken Passport, News 
Candid And 1D 


* Student And Faculty Discounts 


° 24 Hour Service On Photo 
Finishing 


* We Do Our Own Black And 
White Processing 3S mm 


Open 9 to 5 Datly, Saturday 10 to *@ 
Closed Sunday 


"The Camera 
119 Walnut Avenue, Santa Cruz 423-7103 


XEROX 
j BINDING 


j McHenry Library 
UCSC 


i 
| 
I 429.2919 
i 
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i 


Open Mon-Sat 8-6 
Sunday 10-2 
MISSION-BAY 
AUTO PARTS 


FOREIGN 
AND 
DOMESTIC 


1705 - 1709 Mission St 
Santa Cruz 
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CLASSIFIEDS ADS 


glasses to the BSSC 
management. I can't af- 
ford to buy new ones. No 
questions asked. 


Whowever took my blue 
backpack from bookshop 
Santa Cruz, Saturday 4-30, 
please return at least my 


SANTA CRUZ LAW CENTER 
a non-profit, tax-exempt corporation 

A low cost legal clinic serving low & middle income 

persons who are unable to afford a private attorney 


429-1855 - 


341 Ocean Street, Santa Cruz, California 
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SOY 177A x SPAGHETTI* SALADS* DEER, 
MY 1721 MISSION ST. 427-1785 


2% of college graduates 


37% switch to sales 
Full & Part Time 


Come see our film 
2-4pm May 11 
McHenry Library 


enter the profession of sales 


After 2 years in their chosen profession 


Selling opportunity with 
FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Publishers of WORLD BOOK and CHILDCRAFT. 


SAVE Z years 


TYPING 
—fast, accurate, reliable 
—theses, papers, etc. 
call *Sara 427-0444 Rates 
negotiable 


TYPING—AIl kinds. Fast, 
shar p, quality. Selectric I1. 
Pickup & deliver. You1l 
never go anywhere else 
again. 475-0134 


, 


Typing—Reasonable Rates 
Call Ellen 426-3996 


The Re-Run Shop— 
Consignment clothes ac- 
cepted6 days, 11-4:30; 1503 
Mission St. (near Mc- 
Donalds) 426-2753 


POLARITY—A_ Wholistic 
system of energy balance. 
demon- 


Free 


stration'’slecture at your 
hame or dorm. Private 
Sessions. David Gorchoff, 
UCSC’s only certified 
pdarity health educator. 
475-3838 or College VIII Box 
2. 


Low cost trips to ports and 
villages in the South 
Pacific. Free catalogue: 
Goodman’s, Good Travel 


RIE AO Fs ror DR ae” Sag) eS 
KES) PLEO FEAT HRI EO YL 
BT Ge A). DOTS a eka ee Oy ar? 


a 


HUGO'S ARMENIAN DI 


Tours, Dept. UCSC, 5332 
College Ave., Oakland, CA 
94% 18 


Room or house needed 
from 5/9-6,'9 for visiting 
lecturer and 6 year old. 
Call Bill Pastreich: 429 
4563 or 427-2600. 


’68 Honda C L350 ’72 engine, 
low mileage, new battery, 
extras; runs well, needs 
minor work. $275/ offer 
426-8073 


TYPING— Big papers, 
little papers, what have 
you. Can correct spelling, 
English, punctuation, etc. 
Call Coralee at 425-0918. 


EUROPE ISRAEL 
AFRICA 
Student Flights year round, 


ISCA 1609 Westwood Blvd. 
10; L.A. Calif. 90024; 
13) 826-5669, 826-0955 


Join the University and see 
the world. Contact your 
CIEE student travel ad- 


:} visor about cheap flights, 
+ student railpasses, in- 


ternational student I.D. 
cards, youth hostel info., 
the works. Ask for John 
Yewell, top floor of the 
Redwood Building, or call 
25-1481 


MEN !—WOMEN! 
JOBS ON SHIPS! 
American. Foreign. No 
experience required. 
Excellent pay. Worldwide 
travel. Summer jb or 
career. Send $3.00 for in- 
formation and_ ripoff. 
SEAF AX, Dept. B-13 Box 
2049, Port Angeles, 
Wa shington 98362 


ART WORKSHOP SPACE 
AVAILABLE—For _pot- 
tery, painting, 
photography. 10’X25’ room 
with windows, electricity in 
country area. $50 month. 
476-7024. 


GARAGE FOR RENT— 
Spacious. Safe location 
near Ocean & Broadway. 
$40 month. Storage only. 


423-2054 


LI& RESTAURANT 


YOUR FAVORITI 
FREE! WITH ANY DINNER 


BEVERAGE 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 77-78 
i City on a Hill 


CAMPUS EDITOR: Organizes and coordinates coverage of campus news. Edits in-coming copy 
related to campus affairs. Should write well, be organized, and familiar with campus organizations 
etc. 


MANAGING EDITOR: Maintains office of the Press, dealing with necessary phone calls, correspondence 
and in-coming mail. He/She is a member of the Editorial Board, and as such, is responsible for imple- 


menting policy decisions. All ordering of supplies is handled by the Managing Editor as well. 
A paid position. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER: Responsibte for the newspaper’s production: Design, layout and paste-up. 


Must be familiar with all aspects of production, printing and darkroom techniques. Fifteen hours. per 
week/ $3.68 per hour. 


PRODUCTION ASSISTANT: Assists Production Manager. 8 hours per week. 


AD LAYOUT AND DESIGN: Design and paste-up for advertising. Familiarity with type, illustration 
and calligraphy are assets. Ten to fifteen hours per week/ $3.68 per hour. 


ADVERTISING SALES: Job entails soliciting advertisments from local businesses. Applicant should 
have prior sales experience. Pay is on a commission basis: 20% of all new ads. 


Those interested in the position of Campus Editor should send a resume to Kent Dannehl 
c/o City on the Hill. Applications for the other positions should be made at the Student 
Employment Office in Applied Sciences. Applications are all due by 5 pm, May 20, 1977 


- The Job Campaign 


AN INTENSIVE WEEKEND WORKSHOP 
HOW TO GET THE JOB 


ONLY 10% OF ALL JOBS ARE ADVERTISED 
ONLY 3% OF THOSE EMPLOYED ARE TOTALLY SATISFIED 
WITH THEIR JOBS 


The JOB CAMPAIGN is a support system designed to assist graduates or students 
about to enter the labor market to discover how skills and knowledge can be trans- 
ferred from what you’ve learned to what is available in the labor market. 


; WHAT DO YOU REALLY WANT TO DO? WHERE DO YOU WANT TO WORK? 
HOW DO YOU GET INTO IT? 


The JOB CAMPAIGN will help -you identify life/career goals, skills, interests and 
values to put it together for a nourishing employment/life experience. You will 
learn the tools of interviewing to your advantage, resume preparation, and how 

to conduct a successful non-traditional job search. 


CAROLYN RAYNOLDS TIME, LOCATION COST 


Management Consultant, Market Research May 21 & 22 from 9:00am to 4:30 pm 
Director; presently: Personnel Analyst, _ 821 Third St. (Beach Hill) Santa Cruz 
* CETA Administrator, Training Resources “$45 for the weekend, $20 Deposit due 


Consultant, Santa Cruz, Consultants 


7 May 13, 1977; balance due May 21. 
Career/Life Planning Consultant, Project 


Employ, Member of Curriculum Develop- eee | 
ment Committee for Vocational Coun- i 
seling, Dept. of Labor, San Francisco > JNAME r 
BEVERLY FERNANDEZ 7. ADDRESS. ciTtY— i 
Psychology instructor; vocational counselor, | 
personnel analyst, career/life planning con- LELEPHONE DATE———_——_-_ JJ 
sultant? presently: Manager of CETA Service i - ‘ 
Centers; member of Curriculum Development . JENCLOSED IS ——$45 ‘$20 Deposit f 
Committee for Vocational Counseling, Dept. . - Checks should be payable to: Santa Cruz Consultants 

of Labor, Sen Francisco, | 242 Treasure Island Dr__ Aptos, California 95003, I 


RU 


